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THE LATE DUCHESS OF KENT. PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S INAUGURATION. 


pes blow which has fallen upon the Queen of ExcLanp 
will be lightened to her by the thought that she pos- 
sesses the respectful sympathy of every person in the land. 
The private virtues of a monarch are public blessings, and 
Her Masesty’s domestic life has been so calculated to make 
her subjects proud and happy that no shadow can ever fall 
upon it without being in some degree reflected on the nation. 
More than twenty years have passed since she succeeded to 
the throne, and for all those years the hearts of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen have warmed to her each time that 
public feeling has compelled the curtain to be lifted upon 
some scene in her happy English life. No cloud has fallen 
on her family group till now, and we have been accustomed 
only to sympathize with their pleasures. This is the first 
time that an event has happened in the Royal circle 
which has not been a subject of congratulation to the 
country. The life so lately ended had been indeed pro- 
longed beyond the common term, and its close in the 


HE news, long impatiently looked for, of President 

Lixcoty’s undisturbed inauguration, is overshadowed 
in importance by two modest items of intelligence which 
have been received by the same mail. It is announced that 
the Tariff Bill, having been signed by Mr. Bucuanay, will 
come into operation on April the rst, and that the Burrisn 
Minister, in concert with the French and other Plenipo- 
tentiaries, had notified that his Government would not 
respect the blockade of the Southern ports unless it were 
effectual and complete. The first of these statements is a 
strange commentary on the new Presipent’s disclaimers of 
hostility and suggestions of compromise. Undertaking to 
collect the Federal dues, he declares in effect that he will 
levy, not the ordinary imposts of the United States, but those 
imposts swollen to the full measure of Northern cupidity. 
He is going to impose by force, not a tariff of the American 
Federation, but such a tariff as cannot co-exist with its in- 
tegrity—such a tariff as would never have been sanctioned 
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than to repay. The difficulty of training children increases 


in proportion to their rank; and a greater responsibility 
can scarcely be conceived than that of rearing from infancy 
a young Princess who is heir to a great throne. For some 
time past the training of our uuntanta bed not been a happy 
one, and it was reserved for the mother of our QuEEN to 
begin a new era in the education of English Royalty. The 
goodness and care of one wise woman will very probably affect 
indirectly, for more than one generation, the destinies of this 
nation. Heaven rewarded the modesty and the devotion 
with which she performed her task by preserving her to reap 
the fruit of her own life and labours in her daughter's reign. 
She lived to see the success of her teaching recognised 
through the length and breadth of England, and wherever 
the English name is known. A long term of years enabled 
the mother to share the daughter’s happiness in a do- 
mestic life whose quiet pleasures she had taught that 
daughter to enjoy. 

Before the Duchess of Kenr died, a generation of grand- 
children had risen round her knees, whose good fortune it has 
been to be trained on the same wise principles, and, it may be 
justly hoped, with a similar success. She has had the satisfac- 
tion of watching the young heir to her daughter’s Crown 
pass unspotted through the most critical time of youth, and 
give promise, so far as youth’s promises can be depended 
upon, of a sober manhood. She has watched the eldest 
daughter of England, in the midst of all good wishes, bid 
adieu to our shores, to take at once and for ever a secure 
place in the hearts of a friendly people. Neither political 
malevolence nor private jealousy has ever dreamt of meddling 
with her name. She leaves no enemy behind her. So 
retiring and unambitious have been her tastes, that to most 
of us she is chiefly known as a wise and good mother whose 
character is to be read in the way she hus educated our QUEEN. 
On public occasions, great statesmen who have had reason to 
appreciate England’s obligations to her have testified to her 
true worth and moderation in sincere and affectionate lan- 
guage. Otherwise, English in heart, if not by birth, like a 
noble Englishwoman she has lived and died in re- 
tirement, and left only her work to speak of her. Content 
to be judged by that, and that alone, she has quietly closed 
a quiet and nobly ordered life. 


disclaims the power and the wish to meddle with the 
institutions of particular States, and declares it to 
be a duty of the Free States to provide for the extradition of 
fugitive slaves ; but it may be doubted whether the grievances 
which he touches upon are the greatest obstacles to the im- 
mediate reconstruction of the Union. Whatever griefs the 
orators of the Planting States may lave woven into their 
declamation, it is not likely that the slave-owners really 
feared—at least, in the present century—any attempt of the 
North to give liberty to their negroes, or really imagined the 
Free States to be very obstinate in their resistance to the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law. What they genuinely 
resented was doubtless the ultimate fruit of Republican 
triumph—loss of ascendancy in the joint government, the 
humiliation of obeying an unfriendly Executive, and ‘more 
or less of impediment to the prospective expansion of their 
own system of labour. None of these fears is likely to be 
half as powerful with the South as the disrelish for a fiscal 
measure which, in fact, deducts a calculable fraction from 
the value of every pound of cotton which it raises, and there- 
fore from the value of every negro which it owns, and of 
every acre of land which it cultivates. The reiterated and 
emphatic announcement of Mr. Luxcoiy that his accession to 
power takes away nothing from the facilities for an adjust- 
ment of pending disputes, is sadly contradicted by this change 
in the relation of North and South which is the first fruits of 
the success of his supporters. ; 

The notification attributed to Lord Lyons that his Govern- 
ment e the blockade of the Southern ports to be real, 
and not fictitious, will perhaps receive some further expla- 
nation. If it is to be taken literally, it means that the 
European States intend to treat the parties to the American 
quarrel as true belligerents, and do not mean to be deprived, 
by any verbal juggle, of the slender immunities left to 
neutrals by international law. The United States, least of 
all nations, can complain of such measure being dealt to 
them. Their Government has always been the foremost 
apostle of the doctrine that blockades, to be legal, must be 
effectual ; and that no proclamations on paper, however em- 

hatic, shall keep the neutral trader out of ports which are not 
an by a force capable of preventing his entering under 


any circumstances. The principle of the’ rule is: of course 
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that the disadvantages imposed by war on unconcerned com- 
munities shall be restrained within the narrowest possible 
limits, and that consequently the right of a belligerent to 
prevent neutral trade shall be measured by his actual power 
to put a stop to it. There could not be a fairer application 
of the rule than that which seems about to be made in 
America. A part of the Union which produces the com- 
modity which is the very life of millions of men in 
Europe is virtually at war with its Northern neigh- 
bour, which proposes to beset the ports by which the 
goods which are the price of this staple find their way 
to the grower. The British Government doubtless feels 
that this experiment, if it must be tolerated for a time, 
will become intolerable if allowed to overpass the natural 
limits and natural duration of warlike blockades. The in- 
terest of a neutral, in the case of a true blockade, is to have 
the pressure of the blockading force made so stringent and 
so unremitting that the struggle must shortly be brought to 
an end in favour of one combatant or another. The Euro- 
pean States have the same kind of interest in the contest for 
fiscal superiority which seems about to be waged at Charles- 
ton and New Orleans. They have a right to demand that 
the two disputants settle their quarrel somehow and in a 
reasonable time. They cannot be expected to endure that a 
stray American vessel of war should hang about the entrance 
to these ports, confining itself to the vexation of commerce, 
forcing this cargo to pay duty and permitting that to slip 
in, enormously increasing the hardships of the trader but not 
relieving him from the jurisdiction of the mutinous State, 
and doing nothing appreciable to reduce that State to ex- 
tremities. For Governments which have as much staked on 
the cotton trade as England and France to allow this sham war 
to go on on the plea that it is no war at all, Would be aban- 
doning the dearest interests to a quibble of special pleading. 

Although the Republican party, since it had the command 
of Congress, has been guilty of almost inconceivable folly, it 
must be conceded that one considerable point has been 
scored in its favour by the peaceful installation of Mr. 
Lrxcoty. The Republicans have now their chosen leader at 
the head of a great and regular Government, much more 
powerful, with all its weakuesses, than any of the communities 
which have defied its authority, and wielding almost incal- 
culable, though as yet undeveloped resources, so long as it 
commands the enthusiastic loyalty of the North. But all 
its power for good or for evil certainly depends on its 
retention of this last element of strength. The slightest 
cooling of the general indignation against the seceders, the 
smallest reaction in favour of Southern claims, would ensure 
the permanence of the new separate Confederacy. Speaking 
with the hesitation which everything that has occurred since 
the rupture teaches the critic to observe, we must say that 
the necessity for keeping the North together points, with 
most other symptoms, to the speedy outbreak of hostilities. It 
is hard to believe that the dilatory and vexatious policy 
recommended by Mr. Lincoty will not tire out the North 
even sooner than it will the South. The growth of a very 
natural feeling in the Free States is more and more discernible 
every day—* Let us have it out at once, or let the seceders 
“ have their confederacy.” The language of the Foreign Minis- 
ters furnishes tke same indication. You must tight, they in 
effect say, or allow us to assume that you have separated 
into two communities which are at peace with one another. 
Meantime, the actual moment at which civil war commences 
will probably be determined by the men of South Carolina 
and Louisiana. The Washington Government will infal- 
libly be driven to more and more energetic measures, and 
it rests with the secessionist authorities to decide what 
sort of act they will take for a declaration of war. It is 
evident that a critical instant will have arrived whenever 
the PrEsiDENT attempts to carry out his positive engagement 
to recapture the Federal fortresses which have been seized 
by the local militia. It is impossible to look forward to the 
first drop of civil blood shed without the greatest uneasiness. 
If the Southern and Border States view it with comparative 
equanimity, doubtless the chances of the North have im- 
proved ; but everything points to’a violent convulsion as the 
immediate 


consequence. 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
ELLENBOROUGH is perfectly justified in his 
desire to maintain the peace of Europe, and the Go- 
vernment, which entirely concurs in his opinions on the ques- 
tion of Holstein, will not fail to urge upon Prussia the expe- 


diency of compromise and of inaction. Yet it may be doubted 
whether Germany is likely to be satisfied with the argu- 
ments which are readily accepted in England as conclusive. 
Rightly or wrongly, the entire nation, with the concurrence 
of the different Governments, is bent on the assertion of 
rights which are too hastily ridiculed by foreign disputants. 
The danger of giving France an excuse for hostility is fully 
understood, and Prussia is well aware that, in this particular 
quarrel, England has long inclined to the side of Denmark. 
It was unnecessary for Lord ELLENBorovGH to explain that 
Germany can obtain no active assistance from Russia, which 
has on this point always taken the same side as England. 
The hopeful discontent of Poland is likely to diminish the 
risk of Russian aggressions in the East, but it seems to have 
no practical bearing on the quarrel between Germany and 
Denmark. The only danger to be apprehended occurs on 
the side of France, and the Emperor NApo eon is, as usual, 
vigorously pushing forward large armaments by land as well 
as by sea. It will be well if the recent concessions of Den- 
mark postpone or avert the struggle. On the other side, a 
quarrel which has been unanimously adopted by the German 
nation is certainly not a mere war of pedants and professors. 
English advocates for peace would probably obtain a fuller 
hearing in Germany if they would take the trouble to un- 
derstand the dispute which they denounce as frivolous and 
unreasonable. Litigants are seldom amenable to the sug- 
gestion that they are injuring themselves, and they are still 
less likely to be influenced by the fear of annoying their 
neighbours. 

The Holstein question, though it is inflamed into an angry 
quarrel by sympathies of race and language, is not to be 
confounded with the modern agitations of so-called nation- 
alities. The representatives of the German Princes at the 
Diet are not enthusiastic ethnologists, and they have always 
rested their demands on alleged grounds of positive law. 
They acquiesce, without remonstrance, if not with satisfac- 
tion, in the effect of former force and fraud on the allegiance 
of their countrymen in Alsace and Lorraine. Even the little 
island of Heligoland, which is so oddly subjected to the 
Crown of England, is allowed, in virtue of treaties, to offer a 
fragmentary exception to the unity of the Confederation. 
It is the mixed condition of Holstein as a German State and 
as a Danish province which has excited general indignation 
against encroachment on its rights. The pedigrees of 
Gortore and AuGUSTENBURG, the privileges of the States, 
and the various treaties which have affected the Duchy, are 
as familiar to German publicists as the traditions of the 
First Empire to French politicians. The alleged usurpa- 
tions of the Danish Government are resented as encroach- 
ments on that German sovereignty which, since the Treaty 
of Vienna, has been put into commission under the Diet. 
The merits of the controversy are difficult for foreigners to 
determine, but a complicated legal question is not to be dis- 
posed of by a few obvious generalities. 

It is true that German Princes are not distinguished by 
their regard to popular rights, and probably Holstein, and 
even Schleswig, may have been more equitably governed 
than Hesse Cassel or the German dominions of Austria. 
Nevertheless, it is natural’ that the proceedings of a foreign 
ruler should be watched with exceptional jealousy. The 
injustice of domestic tyranny is aggravated into an affront 
when it is perpetrated by a stranger. Even the semi- 
barbarous Governments of Central America felt, or affected, 
patriotic indignation as long as England maintained the 
sham kingdom of Mosquito in a of their territories. 
The anomalous settlement of the Bay Islands has been re- 
cently abandoned in deference to similar arguments or feel- 
ings. The Congress of Vienna would probably have acted 
wisely in detaching Holstein entirely either from Germany 
or Denmark ; but a merely dynastic union was familiar to 
the statesmen who remembered the state of Europe before 
the Revolution. The German Emperor had retained 
nominal rights within the dominions both of France and 
Russia, and it might reasonably be thought that the power 
of Denmark could not become formidable to the Confedera- 
tion. 

The large and increasing concessions of the Danish Govern- 
ment are a sufficient proof that the claims of Holstein are 
not so unfounded as they appear in ordinary English notices 
of the dispute. The King of Denmark has lately offered 
that the estates of the Duchy shall, at their choice, either 
share in the general representation, or retain for the present, 
by a provisional arrangement, the control of their finances, 
and in some measure of their army; and that they shall 
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enjoy the administration of the Royal domains in the pro- 
vince, subject to a fixed contribution. There are still dif- 
ferences unsettled with reference to the Customs, the Post- 
office, and other departments of administration ; but the 
question might probably receive an amicable solution but 
for the more complicated and irritating discussions on the 
alleged connexion between Holstein and Schleswig. Both 
the Danes and the Germans are thoroughly in earnest in 
their opposite doctrines as to the nationality of the left bank 
of the Eyder. The material importance of the dispute 
principally arises from the maritime capabilities of the Fiord 
of Kiel, which extends along the Baltic coast of Lower 
Schleswig. The community of blood and language with the 
neighbouring German province is complete from the river to 
the ancient Dannewerke, or Danish Dyke, which still serves 
as the military frontier of the kingdom in time of war. 
Further North, the population gradually becomes altogether 
Danish, although German writers characteristically complain 
that Angeln was first seized by Danish intruders when the 
legitimate German population transferred their residence 
and their name to Britain. 

In comparatively modern times, CHARLEMAGNE, at the 
close of a war with Denmark, bounded his empire by the 
Eyder, but at a still more recent date, the Dukes of Schleswig, 
or South Jutland, endeavoured to preserve their feudal 
independence by the aid of a close connexion with their 
neighbours in Holstein. When the Duchy was ultimately 
reunited to the Crown of Denmark, the maintenance of the 
established relations with Holstein were guaranteed, and 
various Royal Acts are said since to have confirmed the 
charter on which the German disputants principally rely. 
Even beyond the Dannewerke, many of the gentry, 
the clergy, and the officials are favourable to the German 
pretensions. On the other hand, the natural feeling of the 
Danes, now thoroughly aroused, is warmly shared by the 
great mass of the population in Northern Schleswig. The 
Danish party would willingly surrender their dynastic 
connexion with Holstein, and the Germans would perhaps 
be contented with the annexation of that part of Schleswig 
where their language is universally spoken. The Great 
Powers are inclined to support the claims of Denmark, but 
it may be doubted whether Prussia can draw back. A 
member of the Holstein Assembly lately proposed a toast to 
“Wititam the Conqueror,” at a public diuner at Berlin. 
The University of Kiel, close to the Eyder, is the focus of 
German propagandism ; and the youth of Schleswig are 
eager to serve as volunteers on one side or on the other. It 
is doubtful whether the English Government will exercise 
any pacific influence, and if it hopes to effect a compromise, 
it must abstain from hasty, dogmatic, and one-sided inter- 
ference. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND OXFORD. 


OUTH LANCASHIRE appears to expect that Mr. 
GLADSTONE will cease to be member for the University of 
Oxford. We believe that few of his supporters would blame 
him for accepting a less troublesome seat. Were he to stand 
another contest, we believe he would be again returned. Re- 
peated experience has proved the impossibility of finding any 
worthy candidate to oppose him. His enemies were, on the 
last occasion, driven to the extremity of proposing for the suf- 
frage of the University the chairman of a railway company, 
who had not even takenadegree. The really academical part 
of his constituency has, on the whole, remained steadily true 
to him ; and when it comes to the point, the generous feelings 
of men of intellect are always effectually aroused in favour 
of the eagle who is being picked to death by a flock of Carlton 
daws. But he would always have to encounter a contest 
for his seat, and a contest of the most acrimonious and 
disagreeable kind. His opponents are actuated not only by 
political prejudice, but by personal rancour. They have cast 
to the winds all the rules of courtesy by the observance of 
which the representation of the University has hitherto been 
raised in character above that of a common borough. After 
Mr. Guapstonr’s first junction with Liberals in Lord ABEr- 
pEEN’s Government, there was some pretence for saying that 
the conditions under which he had been elected had been 
altered by the step he had taken ; and that in his case, as in 
that of Sir Ropert Peet, his trust, as member for the 
University, required to berenewed. ‘The trust was renewed ; 
and there, by all the rules of Oxford elections, the contests 
for the seat ought to have ended. But the Carlton clique 
were determined that the seat for the University of Oxford 


should be a seat for life or good behaviour; and that 
“good behaviour” should be taken to mean entire sub- 
serviency to the purposes of the Carlton Club. And 
now that these wiseacres have, as it seems, indirectly 
accomplished this object, what is the object they have 
accomplished? They have committed exactly the same 
blunder as the Republicans who put Cuartes I. to death, 
and thereby crowned Cartes If. Instead of killing the 
King they have set the King free again. The member for the 
University has always been under strong restraints of a Con- 
servative kind ; the member for South Lancashire would be 
under no such restraints, while his power in the State would 
be increased twofold. There is no use in attempting to 
extinguish a man of genius in a free country. He cannot be 
extinguished. 

An uneasy matrimony is naturally terminated by a divorce ; 
and if the present generation doubts, the next generation 
will not doubt, on which of the two parties the blame lies. 
We have never abstained from pointing out what we 
thought Mr. Giapstoye’s errors as a statesman. He is a 
man of too much weight in the country to err without being 
criticised. But we havealways preserved the admiration due to 
his courage, uprightness, and energy as a public man, to his 
ardent devotion to the public service, and to the genius of the 
greatest orator in the world. “ Hyperion to a Satyr” isa 
faint image of what he is, compared to some of the men who 
have been brought forward to supersede him. Of all places 
in the world, Oxford is the one that ought to be kindest to 
his faults, for they are eminently her own. Nor is there 
any man to whom she can point with so just a pride, as 
exhibiting that combination of high and fastidious intel- 
lectual cultivation with ardent feeling and practical vigour, 
which it is the aim of academical training to produce. In 
him, more than in any other man living, it is shown how study 
may elevate action, and action may redeem study from the 
reproach of uselessness, If he quits Oxford, it will be 
written on the monument of his reputation, as on the tomb of 
the great and injured Florentine, “ Here Dante lies, banished 
from the land that was his own.” But the feelings of the 
real Oxford would follow him into his exile. The real Oxford 
would be overborne in this matter by the persevering fana- 
ticism of elements as alien to her as they are to genius and to 
greatness. There is, of course, another aspect of the question. 
We have spoken of the sort of punishment which Mr. Giap- 
STONE'S secession from Oxford would entail upon those who 
have made his seat so disagreeable ; but we are not forgetting 
that there are other considerations affecting Mr. GLapsTonE’s 
reputation as a politician, and his duties to his University 
friends, his party, and himself, which, should he determine 
to quit Oxford and accept the patronage of Mr. Bricut, we 
shall, on a future occasion, examine. 

A number of names have been mentioned for the seat in 
case of a vacancy, among which that of Mr. Rounpe.. 
PatmeR is by far the most eminent. Probably no other 
public man of so much distinction is now without a seat in 
Parliament ; and it would well become the University to 
redress the wrong done in ejecting him by the narrow fana- 
ticism cf Plymouth. But at this moment his eminence is 
a less recommendation than his independent position. 
Whatever the Universities do, there is one thing which 
they must avoid, as they regard their own usefulness and 
greatness, They must not suffer themselves again to be 
made the tools and slaves of any political club or faction 
whatever. The days of their subservience to party have 
been days of degradation, of apostasy from their high 
calling, of alienation from the English people. e 
nation is attached to them, and proud of them, if they 
will only throw themselves on the nation. England 
has had too much reason to complain of Oxford, especially 
for refusing her, through two centuries, the bread of learning 
and science, and giving her in its place the stone of political 
and ecclesiastical faction. Yet no sooner does the Univer- 
sity of Expon return to her duty than she finds herself once 
more the object of national] affection and of national hope. 
If she knows her true interests, she will keep these feelings 
alive by preserving a dignified independence. Vehement 
efforts have been made, and perhaps will again be made, to 
drag her back into her old state of bondage. But even the 
party which makes these efforts little knows what it does in 
humiliating institutions which, if their independence is re- 
spected, are the natural sources of Conservatism of the only 
sound and national kind. It isa matter of secondary im- 
portance, compared with the independence of Oxford, 
though in itself it is a matter of considerable importance, 
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that an intellectual constituency should, in her choice of a 
representative, bear open testimony to the worth of intel- 
lectual eminence ; and that she should not scandalize all the 
friends of academical education and give cause for triumph 
to all who deery it, by confessing that she can do no better 
than add one member to the great railway interest, or the 
great agricultural interest, in the House of Commons. 

Nor will a word to the country clergy be out of place, in 
case a contest for the University should ensue. The country 
clergy see stirring and significant, not to say ominous, events 
going on around them, and they ought to be warned that 
they can no longer afford to stand in marked opposition to 
the intellect of the age. Hitherto they have, on all these 
oceasions, been counted upon by one side as the na- 
tural supporters of any stupid bigot who might be brought 
forward in the abused name of “ principle,” and dreaded by 
the other side as the natural enemies of every candidate of 
genius and independent mind. No appeal has been thought 
too coarse to be addressed to their prejudices—no “ ery” too 
fatuous to be set up, with the hope of enlisting their sup- 
port. If they will use their powers of observation, they will 
see that the most eminent friends of the Church, in the 
name of which they are always urged to vote for stu- 
pidity, find it expedient to take a very different line. If 
revolutionary tendencies are the object of their ap- 
prehension, nothing is more revolutionary than that the 
spiritual guides of an active-minded nation should 
expose themselves to its intellectual contempt. If the clergy, 
upon every occasion when the claims of genius are brought 
before them, pronounce that they dread and hate genius, 
and that they accept as their proper representatives men 
whose pretensions nobody mentions without a smile, infer- 
ences will inevitably be drawn, and the intellectual allegiance 
of the nation will accordingly be transferred. As the clergy 
form an overwhelming majority in the Oxford constituency, 
Oxford elections are peculiarly significant of clerical cha- 
racter and tendencies, and their issue is accepted by the 
nation as a fair index of the real claim of the clergy to be at 
the head of civilization. 


THE DEBATES IN THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


URING the last fortnight the telegraph between Paris 
and London has had nearly every day to tell of a new 
and important subject discussed and disposed of in the 
French Chambers. If it were the chief feature of the Im- 
perial scheme to elicit an opinion on every point of national 
interest, and to pass on as rapidly as possible from one point 
to another, no scheme could have been more successful. To 
say nothing of the Senate, the Assembly has, within little 
more than a week, taken up and settled at least a dozen 
questions of the utmost importance to France. The Italian 
policy of the Government has been criticised. All that can 
be said on behalf of the temporal power of the Pop has 
been said. The Budget has been examined, and the mode 
of compiling and investigating its contents has been attacked 
and defended. The annexation of Savoy, the expenditure 
of the municipality of Paris, the intervention in Syria, the 
past lives of MM. Barocue and Bitiautt, and the effects of 
the English alliance, have in turn called forth discussions by 
which the Throne and the people are presumed to be enlight- 
ened. The Treaty of Commerce has been plausibly defended 
on the ground that it has done less harm to France and more 
injury to England than could have been expected. A 
unanimous opinion has been recorded that the French mer- 
eantile marine must be allowed to decay for the benefit of 
theImperial navy. M. Dupin has expressed the holy horror 
with which he and others like him have seen the roguery of 
audacious speculators who have dared to say that they were 
too well protected to be punished, and have made plain 
le ask what is the difference between them and M. pe 
orny! Lastly, under the auspices of M. Jutes Favre, the 
Assembly has inquired into the shortcomings of the decree 
under which debate is permitted, and has listened to an 
exposure of the farce of universal suffrage. This is pretty 
well for a fortnight’s work, and if pace is the best quality 
of a legislative assembly, it shows that the nominees of an 
Imperial Government can far outstrip the representatives of 
a free people. 

This rapid determination of a series of great questions would 
have been simply ludicrous had it not been that on two or 
three points there was enough reality and heartiness in the 
opinions delivered to make them worth attending to. The 
number of really independent members is so extremely small 


that they only exercise any influence by their connexion 
with a certain portion of the public of Paris. The Assembly 
consists almost exclusively of persons appointed to sit by the 
Government, but the Government cannot exclude repre- 
sentatives who belong to the Catholic party, and who 
are Protectionists. To exclude Ultramontanists would be 
to come to an open and entire rupture with a party 
still numerically strong, and for many purposes 
most convenient to a despotic ruler. To exclude Pro- 
tectionists would be to exclude ninety-nine out of every 
hundred Frenchmen. The Catholics and the Protectionists 
have been strong enough and free enough to say honestly 
what they think on the points of the Empsror’s policy that 
most nearly touch them. The debates which they have 
raised have unquestionably done great service to the EMPEROR, 
and so far have amply rewarded him for the risk he ran in 
opening the door to freedom of thought. Europe has been 
shown that in the liberality of his Italian policy he is greatly 
in advance of a noisy and powerful section of his subjects, 
and that in the liberality of his commercial policy he is in 
advance of all his subjects except a handful of free-traders. 
This was sus before, but now it is made indispu- 
table, and he ought to have the benefit of its being 
made clear. It is true that he is liberal in Italy 
almost by accident, and that he is disposed to regu- 
late both his commercial and financial policy by the ne- 
cessities of each political intrigue that he takes up in 
succession. But men in public and responsible situations 
fairly lay claim to have their good deeds recorded in their 


favour, however they may have come to do them. Both . 


Catholics and Protectionists also joined in expressing a 
fervent hatred and keen jealousy of England. This country 
is still Pertidious Albion to them. It is England that has 
suggested to ungrateful Italy the treacherous device of 
founding a united kingdom. It is England that wheedles 
France out of her nicest wines and sends iron bars in return, 
to the ruin of French manufacturers. It is England that by 
some subtle contrivance makes the noble merchant fleet of 
France dependent on the cod-fishery for its existence. The 
Emperor is at least above twaddle of this sort. A strong 
army, and a large navy ready for sea in twenty-four hours, 
constitute our true securities for his friendship. But since he 
has determined on the alliance, he puts a good face on it, 
and is tolerably civil and friendly. No one can suppose that 
the feeling of hatred to England exhibited in the Chamber 
was the work of the Government. It came too warmly 
from the breasts of the speakers. The Liberal party, which 
alone has any real leaning towards England, is shut out of 
the Assembly by the prohibition of the manipulators of 
universal suffrage. But the bulk of Frenchmen capable of 
forming an opinion of any sort come under the head either 
of Protectionists or of Catholics; and the Emperor has 
certainly man to show that he rather restrains than 
stimulates the ill-will with which these important sections of 
French society regard us. 

The debates of the Assembly have been rapid because 
they only refer to the past, and because they can lead to no 
practical result. Buf it would be unjust to say that 
they are likely to be absolutely without influence on the 
future. M. Macne was obliged to yield to the attack of M. 
Devinck, and to promise that henceforth the Budget should 
be discussed in a form calculated to permit a more serious in- 
vestigation of its merits, But the greatest effect produced by 
these debates has undoubtedly been in the field of Italian policy. 
The Government and Europe now know all that the Catholic 
party has tosay. It can take, with considerable effect, the strong 
ground of vituperation and invective. It can remind the Em- 
PEROR, not only that he owes his power to the priests, but that 
at the outset of the Italian war he gave a distinct pledge 
that he would not allow the Pops tosuffer. These reproaches 
do not hurt the Emperor much, for he has proved that he 
can afford to kick down the ladder by which he mounted. 
But he is not only not hurt, he is materially helped by the 
speeches of the Ultramontanists. They have really nothing 
to suggest. They know that it would be utterly out of the 
question to propose that the Austrians should be allowed 
again to enslave Italy, or that the French should use force 
to drive their Italian allies out of the Papal States. They 
compelled the Government speakers to fall back on the 
principle of non-intervention, as a defence for the tacit per- 
mission given to Victron EmMmanvet to do as he pleases, and 
they exposed the glaring inconsistency of advocating non- 
intervention, and of retaining twenty thousand French soldiers 
at Rome. But there could be no greater service rendered to the 
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Emperor than that of exposing this inconsistency. It is 
admitted that he cannot be expected to intervene so as to 
drive back the Piedmontese to their old limits, and there- 
fore the only method he has of regaining a reputation for 
consistency is to withdraw his troops from Rome. The 
speech of Prince Napotrow has also contributed largely to 
make this seem to most Frenchmen the natural and easy 
course. The honours of the debate rested with him. His 
was the best, the most telling, the most unfettered speech 
made, and the Government hastened to profit by its success. 
He spoke with advantages to which no one else could pre- 
tend, but then he did justice to the advantages he , 
His speech was accepted as an indication of the Emprror’s 
policy, and the approval it met with was really a ratifica- 
tion of the step which it was supposed the Emperor was 
about to take. 

Whether this discussion on the Address is destined to 
lead to a free Government hereafter is as unknown to the 
world, and probably to the Emperor himself, as it was two 
months ago. But there has been enough spirit displayed in 
the Assembly, and enough interest taken out of doors in the 
debates, to make it probable that the Emprror will before 
long have to choose between complete freedom of the press 
and of debate and new methods of hushing France into 
silence. The contempt with which the written speeches read 
off in the Assembly have been received shows that a repu- 
tation for readiness in speaking is still desired by French- 
men, and that the public does not like to acknowledge that 
its representatives, however they may have been elected, are 
mere novices and babies in debate. The same practice pre- 
vailed during the first years of the Parliaments that followed 
the Restoration of 1815, and it was in like manner 
put a stop to by the growing desire for effective speaking, 
and the growing wish to know the real sentiments of the 
speaker. It is also not improbable that, if the French with- 
draw from Rome, the Emperor may feel himself obliged to 
lean more than he has done on the support of the Liberal 
party ; and nothing would more tend to win him that 
support than a reparation of the great error which stained 
the fame of the Republic. The French Liberals may be 
mistaken, as they have so often been before, and we are not 
much iuclined to believe in liberty under Louis NApPo.eon ; 
but for the moment the most respectable and influential of 
the. French Liberals certainly speak hopefully of the future, 
and regard the evacuation of Rome as a turning point in the 
policy of the Emperor which may make him at once more 
accessible and more acceptable to them and their adherents. 


THE STORM IN THE CHURCH. 


is like the attempt to make oneself heard amidst the 
roaring of a tempest to uplift the feeble voice of reason 
amidst the storm that is raging about Lssays and Reviews. 
One thing is clear—that the clergy of the Church of England 
require, generally speaking, to be much more thoroughly 
educated, and placed much more on a level with the pro- 
gress of theological discussion and opinion in an active- 
minded age. Nothing but deep ignorance of what has been 
going on for the last half-century could have made it pos- 
sible for such a book as this to have spread such confusion 
through the ecclesiastical world. In ability and importance, 
Essays and Reviews is about equal to an ordinary number 
of the National Review. One or two of the papers in it 
are ofa superior kind. One or two more show talent. The 
rest are below mediocrity. There is absolutely nothing new 
in it of a material kind from one end to the other. Well- 
informed and thoughtful men who read it before the storm 
began laid it down with a feeling of weariness, wondering 
why seven men should have made a formal league and cove- 
nant to write it. If it had not been puffed into a spurious 
notoriety, it would have died as certainly, and almost as 
speedily, as any book that ever issued from the press. But 
now, by dint of vigorous denunciation, it has reached an eighth 
edition, and added two shillings to its price. A new path is 
opened to fame and fortune. Has any perpetual curate, with 
fourteen children, a volume of dull sermons which no pub- 
lisher will take? Let him insert into the volume a few 
passages sufficiently questionable in their tendency to call 
down his diocesan, and his little ones will be fed. Is any 
would-be preacher languishing under a sense of 
neglected talent? Let him spice high with heterodoxy, and 
he is a famous man. What is the most flaring advertise- 
ment to a condemnation by all the Bishops? + is all 
the puffing of the whole united press to a certificate 


of “dangerous” tendencies from a Committee of Convo- 
cation 

No part of the agitation is less agreeable or creditable than 
the perpetual reference to the article on the book in the 
Westminster Review. What can Christians be thinking of 
when they call in the Westminster Review as a judge of the 
orthodoxy of each other's religious writings? The article 
was written with the palpable object of ting as 
much as possible the heterodox tendencies of the book, in 
order to make mischief and bring on a convulsion in the 
Church, which the reviewer hoped might be fatal to all the 
enemies of his irreligion. To him the obnoxious part of the 
book was not its sceptical and disturbing tendency, but the 
desire which it evinced to save what its authors 
as the fundamental parts of Christianity. He hated it for 
not being sufficiently anti-Christian ; and the testimony of 
his hatred may therefore be very fairly cited in its defence. 
His opinion in other respects, though that of a smart and 
clever pamphleteer, is entitled to no sort of consideration. 
He makes a great show of philosophy and of information 
by dragging in as many historical “ dodges” (to use the happy 
expression of University crammers) as his space will hold, 
and by brandishing names which bespeak him a master of all 
the philosophy not only of Europe but of the East. But he 
is sufficiently ignorant of the history of English opinion to 
charge Dr. TEMPLE with borrowing, “ perhaps unconsciously,” 
from Comte a view of history, as the education of the human 
race, which, to mention no remoter source, is tolerably 
familiar to all who have read CoLermpce. There is yet « 
stronger reason for not allowing this reviewer to influence 
the question. It seems to have become generally known 
that it isa fellow of a College in one of the Universities 
who thus labours anonymously to drive clergymen from 
their offices, and to disturb consciences in the matter of con- 
formity, while he himself comfortably holds a Church-of- 
England fellowship together with his ultra-sceptical opinions. 
If this be the case, it is charity to suppose that he is the victim 
of a self-deception bordering on a positive hallucination ; 
but, at all events, moral decency forbids any appeal to his 
article, and consigns it to silence and oblivion. 

We by no means intend to say that the Zssays and Reviews 
were not calculated to give very just offence. The organizer 
and editor of the publication, whoever he may be, has in 
particular laid himself open to hostile observations, both 
in respect of charity and of discretion. There are passages 
in some of the papers which, as a mere matter of good taste 
and right feeling, no clergyman ought to have been concerned 
in publishing. This their authors may begin to suspect 
when they see so liberal a man as the Bishop of St. Davin’s 
forward in condemning the publication. It is idle to say 
that clergymen, when treating of these questions, stand in 
the same position as other men. Their words must in- 
evitably be construed with reference to their profession. 
When they have said all that they mean, and perhaps, from 
the very irritation caused by a sense of restraint, rather 
more than they mean, people will take them to mean more 
than they say. Thus, when attention was called to the 
book, scandal and dismay naturally ensued. It would have 
been well if, immediately this effect was perceived, the editor 
had come forward with a few words of timely and considerate 
explanation, repudiating the sinister inferences which alarm or 
malice had drawn from indiscreet expressions. No less was due 
from a Christian on the score of charity, from a clergyman 
on the score of professional honour. The want of such an 
explanation was by no means supplied by the confident 
letters of partisans, who treated the Bishops as though there 
were no trust the integrity of which they were bound to 
maintain, and as though it were an act of impertinence in 
them to offer an opinion on doctrines promulgated by clergy- 
men of their Church. We must add that the association for 
such a purpose as this with Mr. Goopwin, who had honour- 
ably avowed his divergence from the doctrine of the Church 
of England, was a grave mistake. Nor can we imagine any 
one conceiving that much good could arise from getting the 
late Mr. Bapen Powe t, whose essay is perhaps the most ob- 
noxious of the series, to write on subjects in the treatment 
of which any delicacy of religious sentiment was required. 
Mr. Powett was a very able man, and will be much missed 
in the world of science; but he was wholly incapable of 
seeing any but the scientific aspect of a religious question, 
and his mode of handling theology was well known to be 
extremely coarseand repulsive. It is not by such writings as 
his that prejudices, if they exist, are to be removed, or that 
further liberty of thought, if it is desirable, is to be obtained. 
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Whatever else the Hssays and Reviews may do, they are | 


sounding the death-knell of Comprehension. 

There is one other point connected with this matter which 
it is of practical importance to notice. We suspect that 
among the causes which have led to this disastrous crisis, the 
excessively narrow spirit in which the appointments to 
bishoprics have recently been made is not the least influ- 
ential. We do not impeach, and have never impeached, the 
personal virtues or the Evangelical zeal of such men as 
Bishops Barine and BickerstetH. But, on the other hand, 
their admirers would scarcely maintain that the school to 
which they belong is eminent for largeness of sympathy and 
comprehensiveness of mind. The Church of England, since 
the torpid winter of the last century broke up, has been 
teeming with revived religious life, which necessarily breaks 
forth in various, and sometimes in eccentric forms. Minds 
differently constituted cannot be prevented from manifesting 
what is radically the same good influence in different ways. 
To arbitrate and moderate at such a crisis—to control that 
which is extravagant without repelling that which is good 
—a prelate ought to be qualified by his theological cultiva- 
tion and his range of intellectual vision to be, within reason- 
able limits, all things to all men. When men such as the 
authors of Lssays and Reviews see bishopric after bishopric 
filled by prelates of the very straitest sect of the Puritans, 
and Puritan tests for ordiration virtually superadded to those 
by which the clergy are legally bound, they feel that they 
have no longer any sympathy or consideration to expect 
from the rulers of their Church ; and, as the close and stifling 
barriers of sectarianism rise round them, they make con- 
vulsive efforts to recover air and liberty, and do things 
which would be unjustifiable under happier circumstances, 
but which derive some justification from despair. Those 
who have watched these affairs with an attentive eye observe 
effects which Prime Ministers, in disposing of their patron- 
age for the benefit of a party, may easily overlook. The 
rulers of the Church of England are not required at any 
time to be profound and recluse students ; their work is of 
a different kind. But they are required, at such a juncture 
as the present, to be on a level with their age in point of 
knowledge, liberal-minded, and capable of sympathizing 
with different schools of thought, to the full extent of the 
range which a Church avowedly comprehensive permits 
within her pale. If they are such men as, till his last ap- 
pointment, Lord Patmerston has generally given us, all the 
safety-valves of opinion will soon be closed, and the final 
explosion will inevitably ensue. 


THE KINGDOM OF ITALY. 


ik was highly desirable that the forms of the Italian 
Monarchy should correspond to the facts. Half the 
arguments of the French Opposition are deduced from the 
supposed anomaly of a vast kingdom consolidated under the 
Government of a King of Piedmont or of Sardinia. As the 
enemies of FrepExick the Grear used to call him the Marquis 
of BRANDENBURG, the Pore and his courtiers are in the habit 
of cursing and vituperating their restless enemy under the 
name of the Subalpine ruler, Many persons in all parts of 
Europe will gradually learn to regard the King of ITaty as 
the legitimate owner even of the provinces which he has not 
yet reduced to subjection. The greatness of Prussia is partly 
owing to the ambition or vanity which induced Frepenrick I. 
to exchange his electoral cap for a crown. Victor Em- 
MANUEL, having actual possession of a great kingdom, is 
more fairly entitled to the Royal title which his ancestors 
originally claimed as the Sovereigns of Sicily and afterwards 
of Sardinia. 

The decision of the Parliament could not, in substance, be 
doubtful, although the bad taste of modern democracy 
oddly prefers a personal supremacy to an old-fashioned ter- 
ritorial dominion. Louis like III., 
was supposed to acknowledge his popular origin when he 
became King of the French, and not of France. Lxoprotp 
of Belgium naturally follows the fashion of 1830 ; but Victor 
EmManveL and Count Cavour have judiciously selected the 
more rational and dignified title of King of Italy. The 
so-called Emperor of the Romans, down to 1806, was 
always King of Germany, and it is difficult to under- 
stand the revolutionary importance of a description which 
would become the chief of a conquering tribe better than the 
Sovereign of an undivided population. Another question 
related to the numerical designation of the present Kine ; 
and it might be plausibly argued that, as Ferpinanp IV. of 


Sicily became Ferpinanp I. of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, a new dynasty might be supposed to date its acces- 
sion from the consolidation of the Kingdom of Italy. Victron 
EMMANUEL, however, remembers that he is neither a parvenu 
nor a novice, but a King who has increased, during a reign 
of considerable duration, the accumulated glory of a long line 
of predecessors. There is already a Victor Emmanvet I. in 
history ; and the Kine himself has rendered the name of Vic- 
Tor Emmanvet II. memorable both in the Council Chamber 
and on the field of battle. The only compromise which has 
been effected is meant to soften down the pretensions to 
legitimacy which are involved in the claim of sovereignty 
“by the grace of Gop.” The Parliament, following the 
French precedent, has appended to the divine sanction a 
suggestion of the co-ordinate jurisdiction of the so-called 
people. All Kings may be said to reign by the grace of 
Gob, or, in other words, conformably to the past and present 
disposition of things. It is not likely that any claim to 
special immunities will be advanced by the successor of 
half-a-dozen dethroned Princes, all of whom adopted 
the same pious formula. The recital of the will 
of the people involves several fallacies and delusions, 
while the implied statement is not even historically 
true. It was not the will of the people, but the 
power of France, the energy of GaRIBALDI, and the saga- 
city of Cavour which created the Kingdom of Italy. All 
these causes may be devoutly referred to the grace of Gop, 
but they have nothing to do with the will of the people. 
It may, however, have been prudent to conciliate the preju- 
dices of multitudes who have been brought up to identify 
revolution with freedom. As long as it is admitted that the 
people has no power to alter its will, hereditary succession 
may be easily reconciled with a fictitious election. At pre- 
sent, the popular will is at least not opposed to the monarchy 
which it is conventionally supposed to have founded. 

A long time may probably elapse before the Italian king- 
dom secures complete diplomatic recognition. Old-fashioned 
and unfriendly Courts will persist in their belief that Vicror 
EmMANUEL is King of Cyprus and JERusALem, and that he 
is not King of Iraty ; but fortunately convenience has sug- 
gested numerous evasions of a difficulty which might other- 
wise embarrass international relations. Even in the last 
century, English Ministers, while they treated his Most 
Christian Majesty with due respect, always refused to ac- 
knowledge a King of France, who irregularly bore a title 
which their own Sovereign inherited from the PLANTAGENETS, 
James II. himself, at St. Germains, was still titular King of 
France by a fiction which was itself engrafted on a fiction. It 
appeared in the formalities connected with the Papal A ggres- 
sion that the Court of Rome, in the absence of diplomatic 
relations, has not yet become officially acquainted with either 
the Scotch or the Irish Union, Cardinal WisEMAN was sent to 
take ecclesiastical possession, not of Great Britain nor of the 
United Kingdom, but of that florentissimum regnum Anglia 
which has long since ceased to exist. It is but candid to admit 
that the designation of Napo.eon I. as General Bonaparte 
proved that English Governments are not incapable of 
similar absurdity and obstinacy. 

In the present instance, the King of Iraty will at once 
be cordially acknowledged by England, nor will the Prest- 
DENT of the States which still call themselves United be 
backward in similar demonstrations of good will. The Pops 
and the Emperor of AusTriA can scarcely be expected to 
recognise a title which is hereafter to be more completely 
justified at their own expense. Russia has generally affected 
to support the cause of legitimacy, and Prussia is not yet 
inclined to declare herself in the contest between Italy and 
Austria. Spain professes extreme Romanist predilections, 
and she is connected by dynastic ties with the dethroned 
King of Naries. The approval of France, though it may 
already have been promised, will be delayed, if only for 
the purpose of rendering it more valuable. The King of 
IraLy may, in the mean time, content himself with the 
reflection that he is indisputably King, 

A Parliament is more difficult to create than a King, and 
it is yet uncertain whether the political divisions of the 
Italian Chambers will coincide with sectional divisions. 
The administrative difficulties of the Government in 
Southern Italy seem not to have diminished, but possibly 
there may be some advantage in the resignation of Lisorio 
Romano, who was only a few months ago Minister to the 
King of Napies. The re-organization of Count Cavour’s 
Cabinet is probably intended to consolidate the Monarchy, 
by giving the new provinces a representation in the Ministry 
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rather than in the different local Governments. As long as 
Cavour himself directs the policy of the State, foreign Powers 
will regard with comparative indifference any changes in the 
selection of his colleagues. It is evident that the Ministerial 
crisis, whatever may be its causes, has not been occasioned by 
any Parliamentary pressure. The best security, however, 
against the premature organization of factions at Turin is 
to be found in the condition of Rome and of Venice. 
The Holy See, like the traditional drunken Helot, serves 
to keep Italy in remembrance of the debasing con- 
dition from which the new provinces of the kingdom 
are now exempt. The popular celebration at Venice and 
Rome of the inauguration of the new Monarchy, under 
the eye of Austrian policemen and in the presence of 
French soldiers, forms an instructive commentary on the 
roinor discontents and jealousies which tend to disturb 
Italian harmony. All parties look forward to a future 
enterprise in which their efforts will be united, and in the 
meantime they all professedly agree in the necessity of 
making preparations for the struggle. The first interpella- 
tions to which the Ministers are to be subjected refer to the 
organization of the army, and the Parliament will probably 
demand the increase of its strength to 400,000 men. If the 
Continental Courts think fit for the present to shut their 
eyes to the consolidation of a sixth Great Power, its impor- 
tance in Europe will soon extort an unwilling recognition. 


THE WOES OF INDIGO. 


NDIA has one peculiarity which seems to be imperfectly 
understood in England. No country offers so fine a field 
for beggars on horseback. Anybody who can procure a 
stray Indian newspaper may see that description of eques- 
trian careering at a canter over all the leading articles, and 
through nine-tenths of the correspondence. We do not 
suppose that there exists any community, except the Anglo- 
Indian, on the face of the earth, in which a man of broken 
character, of slender education, of no practical knowledge, 
and of confirmed recklessness in assertion, may set himself at 
a moment's notice to abusing and vilifying the most ho- 
nourable, thejablest, and the most experienced of his country- 
men, with the most perfect security against rejoinder and with 
a moral certainty that his calumnies will receive a hearing. 
Nobody accustomed to the modes of literary attack in use 
at home can form an idea of the insults and libels to which 
the first officials in India are exposed from the writers in 
the Indian press; When we at home were in the midst of 
the Administrative Reform agitation, which was a sort of 
saturnalia in which the men of action were petted fora 
month or two by the men of the pen, we had few assaults 
on individual reputations to scandalize us. The noisiest 
agitators intuitively felt that their generalities would become 
unjustifiable if applied to particular cases. To save the 
necessity of coming to particulars, several ideal beings 
were expressly created, which could be reviled without 
compromising the critic, and without causing signal in- 
justice to any one person. To this class belonged the 
fetishes designated Redtape and Routine, and, above 
all, that famous Mumbo-Jumbo which Mr. Dickens 
painted up and baptized the Circumlocution Office. But in 
Calcutta, where the phraseology which turns the stomach in 
England still forms the staple of journalistic production, 
there is no such reserve in making application of gencral 
propositions to particular names. The assailant is far more 
unscrupulous than censors of the same sort at home ; and, 
from his lower abilities and station, derives a far more exqui- 
site pleasure from the vilification of his superiors. We do 
not suppose that there is a single retired Indian official in 
England—not even one of those whom the rarest impudence 
of domestic breed would shrink from decrying—who could 
not, if he pleased, tell some tale of brutal insult directed 
against his person, his character, or his principles of ad- 
ministration by an antagonist so immeasurably his inferior 
that the humiliation of silent submission was infinitely pre- 
ferable to the degradation of reply. 

It is necessary to speak strongly on this subject, because, 
by what we suppose to be an unlucky accident, the Zimes, or 
one of its writers, has been completely taken in either by 
some recent aggressions of the Calcutta press or by the 
letters of its correspondent, who seems to be a very ordinary 
specimen of the Indian journalist. That Printing-house- 
square should have been deluded into taking up without 
examination a cry of Calcutta journalism is certainly a little 


surprising, considering that by far the most scarching exposure 


extant of the men and principles which contribute to make up 
a Calcutta leading article is contained in the excellent Indian 
letters of Mr.W. H. Russet. But, apart from this,do not their 
instincts as gentlemen and men of sense show these writers that 
there is something wrong when theCalcutta newspapers join in 
consentaneous clamour against a single person, as for example 
against Mr. J. P. Grant? Do they really believe that the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bencat has, like Hannrpat, taken 
a sacramental oath to exterminate indigo? Prepared as they 
doubtless are to write panegyrics in the finest English on Sir 
Joun Lawrence, who is a first-rate Indian civilian, but yet not 
an exceptional one, are they genuinely persuaded that a 
man can climb to the head of the Indian service with no 
qualification for his position beyond a perverse disrelish for 
improvement? Is no rat smelt by the author of a powerful 
declamation which appeared at the beginning of the week 
against a misguided official who, when requested by the Assam 
Tea Company to sellthem some lands in fee simple, replied that 
the subject was under the consideration of the Government? 
The same file of newspapers which brought the account of this 
amazing grievance ought to have contained, but doubtless 
did not contain, a great deal of information concerning the 
sequel of the famous indigo quarrel between Mr. Grant and 
the Bengal Planters’ Association. The Indian Government 
has published some “further papers” on the subject ; but 
it is too much to expect that the Indian press should take 
notice of any fact or argument which militates against its 
condemnation of the eminent man it has been grossly 
libelling, or that faithful correspondents of great London 
newspapers should prematurely enlighten their employers 
as to inconvenient additions to general knowledge on the 
points at issue. We have not the slightest doubt that a 
month or two hence we shall see it stated in the Calcutta 
letter that a futile refutation of the proved charges against 
Mr. Grant has been published, but that it has been so 
entirely disposed of by public opinion that it is needless to 
give any account of it. 

There is something ludicrous in the comparison of Mr. 
Granr’s latest minute, bearing the date of the present year, 
with the furious vituperation which has been poured on 
him in Calcutta and London. Mr. Grant asserts that his 
supposed malignity towards the planters has consisted in 
nothing else than calling attention to the significance of the 
fact, admitted on all hands, that the native cultivator grows 
indigo at a dead loss to himself, and that he entertains 
towards this particular crop the most violent detestation. 
The plant, in fact, seems to have the peculiarity of giving no 
more abundant yield on a rich soil than on a comparatively 
poor one, so that in Bengal, where the land is extremely fertile, 
it always takes the place of something more profitable than 
itself to the grower. If this be true—and we do not under- 
stand it to be denied—it follows that there must be 
necessarily something very wrong in a system which, some- 
how or other, does produce the cultivation of indigo. We 
may assume antecedently that fraud or force, or both com- 
bined, must be employed to make the ryot, who is a free 
farmer with a species of vested right in the soil, give up 
part of his land to a crop which he justly hates. On the 
statement of the planters themselves, he is only induced to 
do it by the bribe of “ advances” made before sowing; nor is 
it concealed that the system of advances is such that the ryot 
practically insures the planter against loss, inasmuch as no 
abatement from the quantity of indigo which he is bound to 
bring in is allowed him on the ground of a bad season. But 
unhappily the papers ogre Borg by the Indian Govern- 
ment leave no room for doubt that worse agencies are 
brought to bear on the cultivator than the mere entrapping 
him into a ruinous contract. The violence which was once 
undoubtedly used has diminished of late, but it seems cer- 
tain that the ryot was until quite lately permitted to remain 
under the impression that the law compelled him to grow 
indigo, and that the recent disturbances had their origin in 
his becoming alive to his plain legal rights. These in- 
fluences are comparatively innocent, however, compared with 
others of which the existence is now placed beyond question. 
It will be remembered, perhaps, that when Mr. Grant first 
affirmed that many of the indigo contracts were forged, the 
Bengal Planters’ Association displayed— we do not say 
“affected,” for reasons which we will give—the most vehe- 
ment indignation. They called upon Mr. Grant to retract 
his statement, chiefly on the ground that the evidence of 
fraud in one particular contract mentioned by him amounted 
to no more than aclerical error. Their “ it is need- 
less to say, were echoed and exaggerated in England. But the 
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matter, it seems, was remitted for investigation to several local 
magistrates, one of whom, Mr. Herscuet, bears a name which, 
in this country, at least, is some guarantee for ability and 
good faith. The result of their inquiries is first, that the 
particular contract adduced by Mr. Grant is almost certainly 
a forgery ; and next, that it is only a sample of a vast class. 
There is only too much reason to fear that the fraudulent 
concoction of pretended indigo contraets with ryots has 
been practised on a gigantic scale. Is it for exposing this 
enormous wickedness that Mr. Grant is to be held up to 
public scorn in England? We venture to say that there is 
not one among our readers who would not be ashamed to 
believe of anybody among his acquaintance that, under similar 
circumstances, he would not do precisely the same thing. It 
does not require the spirit of a Las Casas or of a WILBER- 
FORCE to prompt us to protest against this sort of wrong. 
Nothing is needed beyond the ordinary sense of fairness 
which leads a man to give an upright verdict on a jury, or 
forbids him to deny a just debt. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that nobody accuses the 
English planters of being personally concerned with or cog- 
nizant of these frauds. They are acknowledged to be 
exclusively the work of the native staff of the indigo fac- 
tories. Nothing worse can be said of the planters than that 
they obstinately uphold a system in which they ought to 
have suspected some great fraud, from the violence with 
which the ryot has always mutinied against it. We imagine 
that their heads are muddled on the point by the assurances 
of the Indian press that, as English capitalists, they are con- 
ferring some immense advantage on India. Yet if it be true 
—and if it be false, how are we to explain the ryots’ discon- 
tent !—that indigo is cultivated at a dead loss to the culti- 
vator, it follows that it is cultivated at a dead loss to India. 
If indigo always takes the room of a more profitable crop, 
the wealth of the country is diminished by the difference 
between the value of the indigo crop and the value of the 
crop which might have been raised instead. The error of 
the English and Indian organs of the Planting interest is the 
gross one of supposing that what is gainful to a limited 
number of capitalists is necessarily gainful to the whole 
community. 


BROOK v. BROOK. 


f has judgment of the House of Lords, which has finally 
disposed of all doubt as to the invalidity of marriages 
with a deceased wife’s sister, has an importance beyond 
the immediate occasion. The particular question which 
arose in the suit of Brook v. Brook would never have 
been considered an open one but for the pertinacious mis- 
representations of a Society which divided its efforts be- 
tween attempts to alter and endeavours to evade a well- 
established law. Organized agitation has enormous power 
in England—so great that we may almost calculate beforehand 
the precise amount of lecturing and tract-writing which will 
suffice to create a public opinion on either side of a really 
doubtful question. But the machinery for the manufacture 
of opinion has never yet succeeded in turning out judicial 
decisions according to order ; and a Society which has com- 
manded repeated majorities in the House of Commons has 
been unable to influence the decision of a single judge. The 
sum of the labours of this energetic body is, that there are 
many more persons bound by the imaginary tie of an illegal 
marriage, and many mor’ children who can claim no father, 
than there would have been if people had been left to the 
guidance of their own consciences. The means employed by 
the discontented knot of agitators were worthy of the end 
they were compassing. Unfortunately, there were scattered 
through our law-books a variety of careless expressions which 
were capable of being perverted into an authority for sup- 
porting marriages contracted by Englishmen abroad in con- 
travention of the laws of their own country ; and by carefully 
preserving every opinion on the one side, and as carefully 
destroying every opinion on the other, it was easy to parade 
some show of authority in favour of a theory which had no 
justification in law or policy, and which was almost unani- 
mously condemned by the jurists of all countries. 

We are not disposed to weigh the theological arguments 
on one side or the other of the wife's sister controversy. 
The more material social considerations have been on other 
occasions discussed in our columns. But there are reasons 
even broader than any that can be urged of this description, 
why Lord Campsett’s authoritative exposition of the law 
of marriage should receive the cordial recognition even of 


those whose peculiar domestic relations may have led them 
to desire a different issue to the famous cause of Brook 2. 
Broox. It is a matter of serious moment that the marriage 
law of the country should be sound and wholesome in its prin- 
ciples ; but it is, if possible, more essential still that it should 
be certain and uniform in its operation. That a marriage abso- 
lutely prohibited by English law should be made valid by 
taking a return ticket in a steamer bound for a Danish port, 
was a scandal which the law never indeed recognised, but 
which the judgment in Broox v. Brook has for the first 
time conclusively repudiated, It is this which gives to the 
decision of the House of Lords its permanent value, for the 
doctrines so clearly enunciated by the Lorp CHANCELLOR 
have not only exploded an artificially created opinion on a 
particular controversy, but have laid down a sure basis for 
the maintenance of the authority of English law in all 
analogous cases which properly belong to its jurisdiction. 
Legal principles are not popular subjects of discussion, but all 
men—and all women too—without being lawyers, have an 
interest in knowing the rules on which the validity of mar- 
riages and the legitimacy of offspring depend. Nothing can 
be simpler than these rules, as Lord CampseEt, following Sir 
Cresswett CressweE.t, has laid them down. There are two 
entirely distinct matters which it has suited the advocates of 
marriages with a deceased wife’s sister to confound. 
To make a marriage valid, the bride and bridegroom 
must be legally capable of marrying, and they must, 
moreover, solemnize their contract with the due legal rites. 
If England were to insist on the English marriage ceremony 
being observed by Englishmen all over the world, she 
would practically render valid marriages almost impossible 
beyond her own territory, and would do violence to the re- 
ceived doctrines of every civilized State. To decide how a 
marriage contract ought to be celebrated is a matter which, 
of necessity and by universal consent, must be left to the laws 
of the place where the rites are performed. There are some 
inconveniences even in this rule, but they are greatly out- 
weighed by the importance of securing a contract like mar- 
riage from all future question on technical grounds. English 
judges have energetically sustained this important principle 
in the face of the great discouragement afforded by the 
proximity of a country having a marriage law so barbarous as 
that of Scotland. The solemnities which suffice to join man 
and wife on the other side of the Border would not be enough 
in this country to give legal effect to a bargain for the pur- 
chase of a horse. So in Ireland, the most solemn marriage 
ceremony by a Roman Catholic priest may be worthless if 
one of the wedded pair happen to have been a Protestant, or 
nothing in particular, at any time during the twelvemonth 
preceding the ceremony. The YELvERTON case has brought 
into strong relief the wickedness of the loose provisions of 
Scotch law and of the stringent prohibitions of the unrepealed 
penal laws of Ireland. Still, in spite of all this, our Courts 
have rightly clung to the essential principle that a marriage 
duly solemnized in any country, according to its own law, 
ought to be recognised as binding in point of form all over 
the world. Until a recent Act was passed to mitigate the 
nuisance, English minors could run across the Border and 
get married by a blacksmith without any of the precau- 
tionary apparatus of banns and the like which is provided 
by English law as a security against runaway matches by 
children under age. The mischief was acknowledged, but 
the Courts were not to be betrayed into a departure from 
principle. Whether a marriage should be preceded by banns, 
or notices, or licenses, or consents of any kind was a mere 
question of machinery to be settled by the local law, and as 
English law did not prohibit the marriage of minors, there 
was no pretence for questioning the legal validity of Gretna 
Green matches. 

This was the whole foundation for the notion that a mar- 
riage between English people, though incestuous in England, 
could be made good by crossing over to a country where 
laxer views of the relation prevailed. All the contests that 
ever came before Brook v. Brook were disputes as to the 
sufficiency of marriage rites ; and our judges, in their eager- 
ness to vindicate the authority of local law in a matter 
strictly within its province, had sometimes used language 
which it was easy to pervert into the monstrous theory that 
England gave her subjects the right to set her prohibitions 
at defiance by going through a ceremony at Altona instead of 
London. Lord Camppet, has now made an opportune 
declaration of what always has been the law of England no 
less than of other foreign countries. All persons settled in 
England, whether subjects or not, can marry those persons 
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only whom the law of England allows them to marry. By 
going elsewhere to get the ceremony performed, they may 
vary the form of marriage, but they cannot enlarge their 
capacity to marry. This is determined by their country of 
domicile, not by the place where the marriages may be 
solemnized. It is of the utmost importance that this plain 
rule should be universally understood ; and though legal 
judgments are not very generally read, it may be hoped that 
the sense of this decision will penetrate society,and neutralize 
such mischievous efforts as have been made by iuterested 
agitators to delude others into the belief that the law of their 
country can be successfully defied. 

An absolute agreement among all countries as to what 
shall be the conditions of a valid marriage, and some sort of 
harmony as to the forms by which the contract is to be 
entered into, would be as desirable as it is hopeless; but 
though this is not attainable, it may be well worthy of the 
consideration of Parliament whether a uniform, or nearly 
uniform law might not be introduced throughout the 
United Kingdom. At any rate, the relics of intolerance 
which remain in the Irish Statutes will, we trust, be abolished 
with universal consent, as proposed in the measure just in- 
troduced by Lord Campse.t; and Scotchmen would perhaps 
not protest very strongly against the introduction of some mea- 
sure of certainty and decency into their marriage ceremonies. 
Acountry from which it is difficult for a man to know whether 
he has returned a bachelor or not ought not to be too pre- 
judiced to admit of the possibility of some improvement of 
its marriage law, sufficient at least to render the crime of 
bigamy a little less matter of accident than it is at 
present. Reformers who touch upon such tender subjects 
will, no doubt, require some tact and delicacy ; but as the 
essentials of marriage and divorce are now substantially the 
same throughout the United Kingdom, it should not be 
impossible to get rid of the glaring discrepancies in point of 
form which, by making the legality of many marriages 
doubtful, are equally offensive to public morality and de- 
structive to private happiness, An attempt by the CHANCEL- 
LoR to deal with this subject likewise would not be an in- 
appropriate sequel to the judgment in Brook v. Broox. 


THE FLYING ADMIRAL. 


A COMMITTEE composed in a great measure of con- 
‘verted Naval Reformers will not do much harm to 
the Admiralty. The very best Whigs are often made out of 
repentant and satiated Radicals. So it is with Naval 
Reformers. A Naval Reformer is a terrible enemy of the 
abuses in the organization of his country’s navy—so long as he 
lasts. But he never lasts very long. Those whom the gods 
love die young. The consumption among engine-drivers, 
glass-blowers, and naval reformers is tremendous. We use 
them up very fast. One after another, the members of the 
bright band are taken from us. In the thick of the attack 
there is a little pause, the beleaguered citadel hoists a white 
flag, a parley ensues, and the reformer disappears. After 
an iuterval, the departed saint is to be seen upon the top 
of the battered walls, fighting in confident cheerfulness, 
and with all the energy of a recent convert, on the other 
side. He is a most useful addition to the forces of 
the fortress. He knows all the maneuvres of his whilome 
friends, and smiles down their impetuous onsets. Like 
the popular philosopher, he has gone through all the 
mental struggles of those with whom he is contending, has 
seen their futility, and deliberately chosen the superior 
blessedness of unbroken moral calm. Against such men as 
this, controversy becomes impossible, and there is no fighting. 
Admiral Duncomsr may sit, like Theseus, till he becomes a 
shadow, without convincing those whose earthly passions 
have been purified by a sojourn, however brief, in the atmo- 
sphere of the Admiralty Board. While Sir BaLpwix WaLKER 
is flying desperately towards the south, in quest of some 
region where Parliamentary Committees cease from troubling 
and ex-surveyors are at rest, the Committee will sit, because 
it is their duty to sit. But, in the absence of the one witness 
who can give them useful information, they bear an unfor- 
tunate resemblance to a number of conscientious hens 
sitting patiently and hopefully upon nest-eggs. It is to 
be hoped, however, that, sooner or later, they may have 
at least the chance of profiting by his revelations. Are the 
Admiralty taking any steps to bring him back? The gallant 
Sir Batpwin WaLKER must be somewhere. He surely has 
not, like the nymphs of old, been carried in a gale up to 
heaven and turned into a constellation of the same name. 


A British Admfral cantiot disappear, like the Flying Dutch- 
man, into the wind’s eye. Unless he has put to sea with 
strict orders never to be taken until he has circumnavigated 
the globe, or with the mission to make his way secretly and 
rapidly to the North Pole, in hopes of being frozen in for 
several winters, the Government cannot be very long with- 
out hearing of him. If they are wise, they will at once take 
measures to ensure his immediate return, unless they are 
strong enough in the House of Commons and the country 
not to mind trifling with the public on a matter of important 
business. 

It requires an imaginative mind to conceive of either Sir 
James Granam or Sir Joun Paktnoton passing sentence 
upon themselves. The constitution of the Committee war- 
rants us in surmising that the Admiralty, if not reprieved 
altogether, will be let off as cheaply as is possible. Yet it 
is hard to see upon what grounds the present system is to 
be defended, except on the Palmerstonian principle that it 
is a joke. Few nations of England's position possess a 
system of maritime organization on the defects of which a 
foreign official commission has openly declared that an enemy 
might place dependence in time of need. The French Com- 
mission of 1852 count upon the Admiralty as a reliable 
assistence to them in case of war. It is true, they say, that 
England’s resources are immense ; but then in “England 
“ nothing is organized.” As far as the Admiralty is concerned, 
this is the truth. If it were only that we had a bad 
First Lord to contend against, he might be changed, just 
as an oppressive King of France used every now and then 
to die. But the terrible thing is that the Admiralty 
“never dies.” Its awful motto is Semper eadem. It goes 
on braving the battle and the breeze with a pertinacity 
that is enough to throw a gloom over the prospects of the 
British Empire. Able administrators are of very little use. 
Sir James Granam was a very able administrator. Sir 
Joun Paxtinorox, though his achievements at the Admiralty 
appear to occupy a more prominent place in his own memory 
than they do in the memory of other people, nevertheless 
was not a bad one. No fault is to be found with either the 
ability or the industry of Lord C. Pacer. The truth is, the 
best pitch can do little or nothing for such a clumsy hulk. 
The Admiralty may now and then be made to go, but she 
never answers to her helm. She is constructed upon the 
principles of a generation which knew not steam, and knew 
very little about building. She lies in serene ignorance of 
her defects on the waters—an ill-made, helpless, inert, 
obstructive mass. 

Nobody wishes, just at the present moment, to accute the 
Board of inactivity. Inactivity, for the last few years, has 
not been its most besetting sin. No wooden substances are 
entirely impenetrable—not even the wooden walls in which 
official genius sometimes is enshrined. When change has 
been shown to be absolutely necessary, a sense of their forlorn 
position does certainly filter through in most cases to the 
Admiralty. The process of filtering is an interesting one. 
It occupies about three years, and is succeeded by a season of 
fermentation. The bewildered Admiralty begin to feel all 
the importance of the crisis which is just over. Something 
must be done, or all is lost. It is at this moment that a 
horrid and perverted energy usually urges them, like a 
malignant fiend, to convulsivé efforts in the wrong direction. 
They gird up their loins, and set out in a hot and weary 
chase after scientific Truth. Afar off is to be seen, glittering 
with delusive brilliancy, the last French invention—by this 
time about three years old. The aged and venerable phan- 
tom is soon caught. But no sooner is it secured than 
some younger will-o'-the-wisp is seen turning the corner in 
the distance. The undaunted Board at once give chase. 
Again the Admiralty urges on its wild career. There 
is no grander spectacle than the British navy on such 
occasions, when it is standing out to sea in pursuit of 
Science, with the First Lord, in an attitude of manly 
confidence, at the helm, and the Junior Lord posted at the 
masthead to keep a good look-out for new inventions in the 
offing. ‘The Board comes up with the flying creature of its 
desire about eighteen months or so after it has been shown 
by French scientific men to be based upon an exploded 
theory. We are reminded of Netson standing from port to 
port after the French men-of-war, and discovering at each 
that they had just left two days before his approach. Like 
NELSON, we arrive just as the French have left. It is high 
praise to the Admiralty that they are not discouraged by 
this. They get accustomed to being left behind, and never 
for an instant despair. Activity under difficulties is a noble 
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thing. How did the Admiralty display it when steam had 
been tested and proved to be a success? By busily employing 
themselves for the next five years in building sailing-ships. 
Upon what did the Admiralty concentrate their attention 
when the screw had been definitely established? Entirely 
upon paddle-wheels. And so, when the Crimean war came, 
the Admiralty were not asleep. They discovered during the 
Baltic expedition that the enterprise might have succeeded 
if it had not been for the unhappy coincidence that we had 
no gun-boats, England expects every man to do his duty, 
and the Admiralty never wishes to disappoint her. Every 
brain was at once set to work. If the war had only lasted 
two years longer, we should have had more vessels of the 
class required than any war could ever have used up. When 
the Crimean war was over, a reaction naturally followed. 
But three years after the French had ceased to lay down 
wooden ships of the first or second rate, it suddenly occurred 
to the Admiralty that we had never had a proper wooden 
fleet at all, at the very time that the French had actually 
begun the Gloire and three other vessels of the kind. 
The principle of iron-cased ships at last penetrated to these 
shores. The Admiralty got hold of it—if we may use the 
expression—just as it was turning another corner, by the 
tail. All the Six Lords sleep more soundly on their pillows 
since the capture. Unless fortune is very unpropitious, we 
shall have a large fleet of /régates blindées ready within a 
year or two after the French have discovered something else. 

If anything were to happen to the Admiralty in consequeuce 
of the investigations of the recently-appointed Comwittee, 
England would try to bear the loss with resignation. ‘The 
institution would not be followed to the grave by many 
mourners. The French perhaps might lament it. Russia 
would drop a silent tear over its tomb. A whole bright- 
whiskered bevy of young and rising Junior Lords in posse, 
moving in the most fashionable circles—who, had it lived, 
might have looked forward some day to contributing towards 
the complication of their country’s business—would accom- 
pany it in pensive thought to its long home. But come 
what may, three great additions which have been made in 
our day to the seaboard defences of the country will be left 
behind. The future New Zealander, when he steps on Dover 
pier from the deck of the Calais steamer, will remember 
that it was the British Admiralty —a then effete and 
forgotten body—which at the cost of 600,000/., and with 
great exertion, built a pier to rescue tourists from the 
necessity of landing at low water in an open boat. The 
British captain who discovers that he cannot lie at anchor 
safely under the protection of Alderney Quay without 
grounding, will recognise the wisdom which spent 800,cool. 
in running that quay out in the wrong direction, lest, if it 
were built properly, the French might some day want to 
use it. And the 27,000/. which has been expended on St. 
Catherine’s Harbour, Jersey, though the harbour itself is 
useless, may strike terror perhaps into the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries, when they reflect what must be the resources of a 
nation that can afford to give so much money for an erec- 
tion which never could benefit anybody but an attacking fleet. 


HIDDEN ROMANCE. 


ANY persons are more or less misunderstood in this world, 

but the most mi8understood of all persons are middle-aged 
men. Other people have injustice done them by scattered indi- 
viduals, but middle-aged men are misunderstood by a whole 
class. No one from twenty to twenty-five has the remotest 
notion of doing — to another person ten or twelve years older. 
The young enthusiast has sympathies for every.other description 
of person—adores children, sees heaven in infancy, reveres old 
age tottering to the grave, clings even to what Germans call the 
mother element in portly matrons. But he or she feels wholly 
and absolutely cut off from the middle-aged man. What are 
moonlight walks, and quotations from poets, and secret plans 
for a world-arousing novel, and confidential intimacies, and the 
embarrassments of love, to a stupid, prosaic, well-to-do creature, 
who wraps oP before setting out in the night air, who 
wishes to have his dinner regular. and well-cooked, who talks 
politics or shop, and who has secured a wife as uninterest- 
ing as himself? The young heart is gushing with its first 
perusal of Maud, of Shelley’s Skylark, er Childe Harold, and 
is exulting in a dim belief that it, too, is a poet. In comes 
the misunderstood one, talks not very willingly about Maud, 
thinks it has beauties, but great defects, pronounces 
Shelley rather vague, and Childe Harold in a great part 
elaborated by the simple machinery of finding the ene first, 
and then the sense to fit in. These remarks fall like sleet on a 
young plant. The impetus of romantic enthusiasm is checked, 
and the wounded spirit would refuse to believe, even on the oaths 


of two credible witnesses, that not many years ago this critic 
was full of romance, loved the moonlight, kept an album of 
quotations, and had a weakness for the tenderest passages of the 
most tender poets—that even now memory keeps the past 
tolerably fresh to him, and that he prizes a few favourite authors 
above land and goods. The solution of the apparent discrepancy 
is one which young people cannot apprehend. When persons 
have read and felt much, they in time begin to take the deeper 
emotions for granted. They are too far advanced to need or 
ive the assurance that Shakspeare understood the human 
heart, that Byron expresses the ordinary and superficial emotions 
raised by scenery as well as they can be expressed, and that 
Maud is a wonderful exhibition of the affection of a morbid mind, 
People who are accustomed to things about which they have 
long ago given vent to their first feelings dwell naturally on the 
slighter points on which a difference of ee can reasonably 
be expected, and as to which it is worth while to say something. 
The young forget that it is only their fa | cheek, and beaming 
eye, and pretty excitement that prevent the expression of their 
most cherished convictions sounding like a string of platitudes. 
It is true, however, that much of romance fades away as life 
goes on. It will fade away in the life of the romantic youth or 
maiden just as it has faded away in the life of their elders. This 
is because romance is in a large degree personal. It takes the 
form of an imaginary shaping of our own careers. The young 
man who reads Maud pictures himself standing in the garden, 
and calling a real Maud to come to him. If he reads of adven- 
tures, of expeditions, of chivalry, of feats of arms or endurance, 
he likes to place himself in the position of those of whom he is 


reading, and do their acts, or outrival them, in faney. ‘The life “ 


of the young is a long happy dream, with successive pictures of 
excitement, of fame, and perhaps of religious ecstasy. The youth 
feels himself capable of doing or being anything under the sky, 
and appropriates to himself as his bare due the most splendid 
rewards, and especially the reward of a romantic love. 
After a certain time of life, to dream such dreams is im- 
possible. They are, we are aware, incapable of being realized. 
A man who knows he has made a sensible, happy, and 
tolerably prudent match with a young lady of his own 
station, cannot believe that he will go to Fairy Land and 
marry a princess. He knows that his Maud will come into the 
garden at any time he likes during the day, and that therefore it 
would be absurd to ask her to go there by night. He is aware 
of the possibilities before him. He will make so much or spend 
so much, if he is lucky, and so much less if he is unlucky. He 
knows that emotions end. He is aware that after the most sub- 
lime scenery bed-time must come, and that if the bed is damp 
or dirty, the scenery cannot make up for the inconvenience. He 
has also many realities to think about, many annoyances to en- 
dure or avert, many persons probably to care for. It is therefore 
unlikely that he can busy himself with the dreams of the imagi- 
nation, for he has little spare thought for what is dreamy, and 
as dreams can no longer appear to him as the index of his own 
lot, he does not think it worth while to make time for them, and 
to control his thoughts so as to give them play. 

Happily, however, the path of man through life is embellished 
with continual compensations. If we lose one thing we get 
another. Those who have done with personal romance for them- 
selves gradually acquire it in a manner through others, and learn to 
take a vicarious enjoyment in the bursts of youthful enthusiasm. 
It is only slowly that this feeling takes possession of the mind, 
and at first we fight against a mode of regarding life which re- 
minds us that so much of the flowery part of our own time is 
gone for ever. But gradually wesuccumb to the pleasures—and 
they are very pure pleasures—of this vicarious romance. As 
life goes on, parents are absorbed in the destinies of their children. 
A mother watches over her daughter’s engagement with almost 
as much interest as she once took in her own. A father is glad 
at heart that his boy likes the noble words of a noble poet, and 
spouts them by the sea-side or in the wood. Heexults when he 
finds the lad thinks that his partner at the last ball was perfec- 
tion, and hints that she would perhaps come into the garden. 
But before this period of life arrives—before parental affection 
has made parents once more romantic—the time comes when the 
heart that has ended its own personal romance delights in 
the romance of those who are still in the morning of their years. 
The middle-aged man secretly heaps coals of fire on the head 
of the young and romantic being who despises him as prosaic. 
He returns good for evil. He loves the romance which is exhi- 
bited to shame him, and dreams for others what he cannot 
dream for himself. The engagements, or inclinations, or dis- 
appointments of his young friends are matters of moment to 
him, and he takes an interest in all their doings. As a pair 
of lovers turn cut for their evening stroll among lilies and 
roses, they feel a contempt, which they do not much affect to 
conceal, for him, as they see him turn in to his quiet cigar 
or rubber. But he has really the best of it; for while this 
slightly unenviable prejudice blinds them, he blesses them in 
secret, and watches their receding forms with a smile of amuse- 
ment and a tear of regret and sympathy. Whether this is to 
be called romantic in him or not is not very important. 
It comes near enough to romance to show that to be unro- 
mantic is not his chief characteristic. ; 

It is also to he remarked that a very large portion of romance is 
not personal. Perhapswhat is meant by“‘romance” and ‘“‘romantic’ 
may be expressed by saying that they convey the notion of a 
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power, and a delight in the use of the power, of transporting 
ourselves into imaginary scenes of a tender or heroic kind. It 
is quite possible that one of the chief elements in the pleasure 
of romance may lie in fancying that we could personally go 
through these scenes; but it is also possible that there may be 
a pleasure in romance even if we do not for a moment suppose 
that we could be mixed up in reality with what we are 
thinking of. The highest poetry is very often distasteful 
to young people, for the precise reason that they cannot 
bring it within their range. They cannot see how it is 
connected with themselves. Their elders have a great ad- 
vantage over them here. They do not want to see this 
connexion. It is also a great advantage, in enjoying and 
judging many of the highest works that have embodied tender 
and romantic feelings, to be indifferent to love. As long as 
se 3 are anxious to have their amatory instincts gratified in 
iterature, they cannot bring themselves to care much for that 
species of poetry which is based on the other great phases of 
human feeling, or deals with the more permanent interests of 
man. Probably few persons under thirty like Paradise Lost. 
Young people know it is a fine poem, and full of magnificent 
imagery ; but it is all about things that are very uninteresting 
as compared with Maud and the Princess. Wordsworth, again, 
is a writer who is seldom relished until his quiet melancholy is 
congenial to the mind that has lost its own early spring. It is 
true that Wordsworth once was the fashion even among young 
people, but that was because the great authorities of the day 
recommended him, and fashion made him popular. But he is, 
we believe, far less read now. He is merely one of the 
poets of the past, and he is not one that those who are now be- 
ginning to read poetry care to select. The poetry of action, like 
the Iliad and most of Shakspeare’s plays, is equally welcome 
at all times of life to those who care for poetry at all; and 
therefore the chief change that years bring is the substitu- 
tion of a delight in poetry of a grand, or religious, or melan- 
choly, or reflective kind, for a delight in poetry addressed to the 
passions. No one who has tried both kinds of enjoyment will 
acknowledge that this is a change from better to worse. But 
it isa change which makes those who have undergone it very 
little inclined to speak of it, or to be enthusiastic in the expres- 
sion of iheir admiration when they admire. People of sense and 
experience are gencrally inclined to keep their quiet melancholy 
and their spiritual aspirations to themselves; and therefore the 
romance of the middle-aged, even when most characteristic and 
intense, is usually hidden. 


There is also a tendency in a large portion of the literature of 
the present time which has the effect of doubling the veil under 
which this hidden romance is concealed. Criticism acts on many 
persons as a stimulant to disobey it. They think it only shows 
a want of fine feeling and proper enthusiasm to test what is 
written by a high standard, to exercise reserve, and to praise 
in moderation. Accordingly they pile up the tallest words they 
can find, speak of everything in superlatives, overflow with enthu- 
siasm, and put everything on a grand footing, such as the 
whisperings of eternity, or the beatings of a nation’s heart, or the 
miss on of humanity. Writing of this kind, although it charms 
the writer and the gushing portion of the public generally, excites 
the disgust and contempt of those who have learnt to control, and 
perhaps in some measure toforget, theirown feelings, who wish that 
words when used should have as definite, clear, and apt a mean- 
ing as possible, and who regard all grandiloquence as a mere 
trick of style. They are constantly on their guard to avoid 

iving any colour for the supposition that they could be romantic 
in the way in which those whose taste is to them simply execrable 
are romantic; and they thus hide their own romance more 
earefully and consciously than would otherwise be natural to 
them. There is no way of avoiding this. The time is far 
distant when there will no longer be two sets of people in the 
world—the one prone to criticism and the other prone to grandilo- 
quence. We are entirely on the side of the critics, but we must 
acknowledge that there are some evils attaching to the habit of 
constantly keeping the expression of feeling within bounds. 
Romance may be so hidderras to fade away beneath the obscurity 
that hides it. This would take place very rapidly were it not 
that it is secretly fed by the communion with a few favourite and 
great authors; but even this may not altogether suffice, and 
romance, we must acknowledge, requires occasionally a little 
airing in order to be vigorous. How this is to be done is so mucha 
matter of individual taste and character, of circumstances and 
i ap arg de that it would be impossible to lay down any general 
rule that would be of much use as a guide. These occasional 
bloomings of hidden romance are as delicate as they are precious, 
and must be left to spring up in their own way. 


PUBLIC COMMITTEES. 


peewee an evening passes in the House of Commons 
but somebody moves to refer something to a Select Com- 
mittee. Our taxation, our colonies, our poor-law, our navy, and 
half a dozen other things besides, have been sent upstairs to feed 
the appetite of these insatiable inquirers. At last the guardians 
of the Constitution have become frightened. The Prime 
Minister actual, and the Prime Minister expectant, and the 
Zimes, which domineers over both, have sounded the alarm that 


the House of Commons is invading the rights of the Executive. 
One authority tells the House that they are divesting the 
Ministers of all their responsibility—which would indeed be 
stripping the naked. Another warns us that we are going the 
way of old Rome, and that anarchy followed by despotism will 
infallibly be the result of 1 persistence in the evil practice of 
appointing Select Committees. Lord Palmerston, on Tuesday 
night, took advantage of this Committee panic, with characteristic 
dexterity, in answer to Mr. Dunlop’s oo to investigate the 
curious metamorphosis which Sir A. Burnes’s letters underwent 
in their passage through the eer Office to the Parliamentary 
rinter. Such a proposal, he said, was of a piece with all the 
ate appointments of Committees, and was a new invasion of the 
functions of the Executive. One would imagine from all these 
timid alarms that there was something very powerful and very 
terrible in a Select Committee. Perhaps those who form a part 
of these dreaded tribunals are under an illusion as to their im- 
rtance ; but if they would leave the horse-shoe table and step 
ehind the bar, and for one day only see themselves as others 
see them, we are sure their constitutional terrors would be 
speedily allayed. 

A Public Committee is a body com of fifteen or more 
members, selected by the combined wisdom of the Government 
and Opposition whip, which sits for about five hours in the week, 
and is empowered to summon before it anybody who chooses to 
come, and to ask of him any questions he may think fit to answer. 
To complete its qualifications, the attendance on it is completely 
optional ; and very few members have time to be present at 
every meeting; so that they form, not only a powerless and 
sluggish, but also a changing tribunal. Every member present 
has the right of asking as many questions as he pleases; and 
every member thinks it necessary to ask as many as his neigh- 
bour, in order to show that he is an active and intelligent repre- 
sentative. ‘The way they go to work will be best illustrated by 
an example. We will suppose the question referred to a Select 
Committee to be the merits of the Anti-maid-servants-cleaning- 
windows-in-town-houses Bill, by means of which Sir Charles 
Burrell annually, though vainly, tries to hand down his 
name to posterity as a legislator. The Committee is probably 
carried, after a long debate, in which the Government protest 
that the House of Commons is assuming to itself all the power 
in the State, and that, if this motion is granted, the respon- 
sibility of the Home Secretary will be at an end. Many days 
elapse before it is nominated ; for there are crowds of members 
pressing to be put upon it, and it is impossible to please. them 
all. There must be at least four official members to represent 
the Government; and four would-be official members to represent 
the Opposition. Then the metropolitan members must be put 


| on to represent the vestries, and see that no damage is done to 


the pavement. Then there are two members who are connected 
with the glass trade, and are therefore held to understand win- 
dows, and one member who understands maid-servants; and 
then there is Lord Raynham, who represents the repression of 
cruelty to animals in general. Then there are the Irish 
members, who maintain that the right of sitting on every Com- 
mittee is secured to them by the Act of Union; and the Scotch 
members, who care very little about window-cleaning, but who 
will never consent to be left out if the Irish are let in. At last, 
with much management, the Committee is made up. Their first 
meeting is to arrange their plan of inquiry. It soon appears that 
the Committee is divided into two strongly-opposed parties. On 
one side are the theoretical politicians, geniuses in their way, 
who insist that the principle of window-cleaning shall be ascer- 
tained from professional witnesses, and the principle of maids 
tumbling out of windows from scientific witnesses. The other 
party are the practical men—members who only talk on Wednes- 
days, and who are very apt to lose their way in the intricacies 
of English syntax. “What they want to know are the facts. 
Have any maids really tumbled out of any windows? If so, 
were those windows in the attics or the garrets? and did they 
tumble out head foremost or feet foremost? .This is what they 
want to know, and they insist that practical witnesses shail be 
called to answer these questions. After a two hours’ altercation, 
it is agreed upon as a compromise that the official witnesses shall 
be called first, and that then, when the Committee has scra 
together some knowledge of the question in hand, they shall 
have another fight over their future coyyse. 

Some Assistant-Under-Secretary from some Government office 
is accordingly first called. He gives in a pile of statistics, which, 
whether they are relevant or not, are usefal in forming the ap- 

ndix to the Report—such as the population of London at the 
fast census, the number of maid servants, the number of houses, 
and so on. Having done this, he avows that he has never studied 
the window-cleaning question or the habits of maid-servants 

enerally, and that he knows nothing whatever about the subject. 

ut Chairmen of Committees are too old birds to be caught by 
such chaff as that. They know very well that if they listened 
to such excuses they should never get any evidence at all; for it 
is a pretty constant rule that those witnesses who offer themselves 
know nothing, and those who know anything will not offer them- 
selves. So, undaunted by the witness's protestations, the Chair- 
man proceeds with his examination. If the witness knows 
nothing, at least he has formed an opinion. From his general 
knowledge of the condition of the aes does he think it 
likely that a maid who cleans a window tumble out of it? 
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At last, after much badgering, and many efforts to escape, the 
unfortunate official gives utterance to the opinion that, unless due 
caution be observed, such a proceeding, in a certain class of cases, 


might be attended, to a certain extent, with a certain amount of 


danger. This is quite enough for the Committee. On this 
opinion he is cross-examined by each of the fourteen other 
members in turn, according to their several idiosyncrasies. The 
member who was in the Home-office, but is now in Opposition, 
cross-examines him to prove that it is the business of the police to 
stand below, and shout out words of warning to any thoughtless 
maid-servant who should put out her body dangerously far. The 
Ministerial member on this takes fire, and examines the witness 
a that the police have nothing to do with it, and are even 
ather going beyond their duty in the direction of humanity if they 
ick up her corpse off the pavement when she has fallen. The 
Puritan member, who votes in the minority on the nude-female- 
living-model question, here interposes to elicit the opinion that 
it is better the police should not be encouraged to touch the 
maid-servants at all, even when they are lying dead upon the 
pavement. The economical member from Lancashire urges 
upon the witness to admit that the virtue of forethought should 
be encouraged by allowing people to tumble out of window if 
they are foolish enough to lean out too far; and that it would 
unbecoming in the Legislature to interfere with the natural 
checks which prevent the supply of maid-servants from exceed- 
ing the demand. This would brin up the moral and religious 
member who aspires to represent a University. He would first 
ask the witness whether he did not believe in the moral indi- 
viduality of the State? Having obtained a scared affirmation 
to this demand, he would proceed to ask if the State could con- 
scientiously, as a matter of moral duty, tolerate the inchoate 
suicide of its citizens?’ And so it would go on, through the 
whole fifteen—the questions being nothing but a clumsy kind of 
Fone ap and the answers a feeble attempt to evade any- 
ing like a direct assertion. 


One day’s examination is a model of the rest. Each member 
has the right of summoning his own witnesses, and it is a right 
which is abundantly exercised. A certain amount of tolerably 
apnea information of course finds its way into the evidence ; 

ut it is generally information which might have been as effec- 
tually obtained inareturn. But the mass of questions are merely 
— efforts to get into print crotchets which the impatience 
yo i ouse of Commons will not suffer to be thrust into a 
ate. 

The Reports of the Committees are generally still more 
unserviceable. No inquiry even into the simpliest subject 
can possibly be complete when the time devoted to it is so 
short and the mode of conducting it so unmethodical. Con- 
sequently, when at last the examinations are rudely cut short 
by the approaching prorogation, the Committee either report the 
opinions which the majority brought with them into the room, 
or they take the more common course of making no report at all. 
At what value the report of a Committee, if it does make 
one, is estimated, is shown by the fate of the Committee on 
Miscellaneous Expenditure. It was moved for amid a great 
flourish of trumpets. Mr. Bright insisted on it as a panacea for 
all the evils of the State. It was carried against the whole 
strength of the Government. It sat the whole session, and it 
made two recommendations. One was, that the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works should cease to sit in the House of Commons ; 
the other was, that the Miscellaneous Estimates should be intro- 
duced in the very beginning of the session. But Mr. W. Cowper 


is still Chief Commissioner of Works; and the Miscellaneous | 


Estimates have not yet been introduced. And yet public com- 
mittees have their value. It would be very unreasonable to 
expect either direct danger or direct advantage from their de- 
liberations. But no one who appreciates the extent to which the 
—_ of the safety valve is employed in our institutions will 
ink them useless. They perform the same function in the 
case of an M.P. that the electoral franchise performs 
in the case of a greengrocer. It is not probable that the 
een-grocer can contribute much wisdom to the guidance of the 
tate. But when he gives his emphatic plumper in favour of 
this candidate or that, all the political indignation which, pent 
up and combined with other forces of the same kind, might form 
a dangerous element of discontent, blows harmlessly off. So it 
is with the active M.P. who serves on a public committee. He 
comes to the opening of the session full of superheated political 
steam. He longs to be doing something, to be upsetting some- 
body, to give effect to some accumulated grudge, and generally to 
make a splash. If no vent be furnished for his zeal, he will find 
it in votes of want of confidence, inflammatory attacks on foreign 
Powers, or other dangerous gambols of the kind. But the public 
committee soon tames him. His ardour is soon cooled; his 
public spirit evaporates in the excitement of posing official 
witnesses. Towards July, he comes out of his course of 
eatechizing a sadder and a wiserman. He is grown cynical— 
disbelieves in the possibility of mending anything—and looks on 
enthusiasm as a dream. Vente of vanities, he thinks, all is 
vanity. He that increaseth Blue-books increaseth sorrow ; and 
of question and answer there is no end. Meantime, legislation 
has gone on all the more successfully from the fact that his steam 
has a let off, and that he has been working during the whole 
session at the low pressure of exhaustion and disenchantment. 


MUTILATION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


N22 many weeks ago, Lord Palmerston justified the dis- 
missal of a servant of the Crown on the ground that the 
Protestant public at large chose to suspect him of a desire to 
falsify history. Nobody supposed that Mr. Turnbull had actu- 
ally suppressed—far less altered—any documents. All that could 
be said was that he was a violent partisan, and that violent 
partisans are not to be trusted with public papers. The history 
of Queen Mary’s reign is safe henceforward—safer, it seems, from 
some strange circumstances we are about to speak of, than the 
history of Queen Victoria's. A curious and disgraceful episode 
in the House of Commons, this week, proves it. Lord Palmer- 
ston has been placed at the bar of publie opinion, and charged 
with having, some years ago, permitted to be printed gs 
so mutilated as no longer to be the identical despatches the 
Government had received. Some one behind the scenes, before 
they could be laid on the table of the House of Com- 
mons, had been at them with the scissors and the pen. 
From some the point had been carefully extracted by re- 
moving the very passages for the sake of which the rest 
had been written. Others, as they were forced to stand in print, 
represented the writer as maintaining the very opinion which 
it was his object in writing to refute, and as condemning the 
very persons whose honesty it was his purpose to uphold. 
In others, names have been suppressed, and words actually 
inserted. Lord Palmerston does not deny that the docu- 
ments in question have been tampered with. The evidence 
of the fact stands in black and white against either himself or 
his subordinates. We have no wish to rake up old offences, or 
to say what may be disagreeable to the Prime Minister. But he 
has chosen to draw down public animadversion on his head by 
justifying what has been done. To shield the criminal, whoever 
he may have been, the Premier has adopted a tone so lax, has 
treated so cruelly the reputation of the dead man whose de- 
spatches have been garbled, and has put forward a code of 
political honesty so different from what we wish to see ever 
tolerated in this country, that it is impossible to keep silence. 
If the Emperor of the French had acted as somebody has 
acted when Lord Palmerston wag chief of the Foreign Office, 
the English press would not spare him. The whole import 
of amass of official correspondence has been unscrupulously 
altered to suit the purposes of a particular Ministry, just 
as it might have been altered by the most despotic Govern- 
ment abroad. Lord Palmerston does not deny it. He does 
not seem to see that what has been done is almost a crime. 
We are sorry, accordingly, to have to use very plain language on 
the —_— No other language, under the circumstances, will 
apply. 

The story, though bearing on events now twenty years old, 
can be related very briefly. About the year 1837 the Indian 
Government had some reason to be alarmed at the increasing 
influence of Russia in Central Asia. That Power had entered 
into an alliance with the Shah of Persia, and her agents were 
seattering themselves through the smaller Asiatic Courts. Much 
depended upon the line adopted at Cabul by Dost Mahomed 
Khan. It was of great importance that the ruler of Affghanistan 
should be our friend and ally. Irritated by the loss of Peshawur 
—which had been taken from him by Runjeet Singh, during the 


civil war which ended in the expulsion from Cabul of Shah 
Soojah, the previous Sovereign—the Dost wavered between a 
Russian alliance and a war with the rulers of Lahore, on the one 
hand, or an English alliance and a peaceful solution of all diffi- 
culties on the other. It was at this critical moment that 
Alexander Burnes, a man whose name stands very high 
in the history of Indian diplomacy, was despatched to the 
Court of Mahomed Khan. te was his business to watch the 
Dost, to report generally upon his disposition, and to adopt 
such measures as might generally further the interests of 
the Indian Government. The despatches of Sir A. Burnes 
relate entirely to these topics. The question to be decided was 
this—was the Dost to be trusted by England, or was he trifling 
with us and playing into the hands of Russia. Sir A. Burnes 
thought that he was to be trusted. The Government at home 
came to a different conclusion; and the disastrous Affghan war 
broke out. A good deal of criticism was naturally expended in 
this country on our foreign policy in the matter. By some it 
was said that the war was as unrighteous and unholy as it was 
certainly calamitous. Others maintained that the Government 
had dealt wisely with the Dost in treating him as a determined 
foe. In deference to the general anxiety, the official corre- 
spondence on the subject was laid before Parliament in 1839. 
Among it, of course, were printed what were supposed to be 
the letters of Sir A. Burnes. Public attention fastened on them 
at once. Everybody looked to see what Sir A. Burnes, the 
English Envoy at Cabul, said of the Dost’s sincerity in his 
despatches to the Central Government. 

he public were not aware of what had taken place behind the 
scenes. These despatches had been deliberately sifted, selected, 
mangled, and mutilated, before printing. Whole letters, the 
drift of which was to exculpate the Dost, were ——- 
Every single paragraph that told in the Dost’s favour had been 
studiously cut out. Passages narrating the arrival at Cabul of 
Russian envoys were given at length. Pi es narrating the 
cold reception they received at the Dost’s ds had disap- 
peared. Wherever Sir A. Burnes had spoken of Mahomed 
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Khan’s desire to accept our terms, and to contract a firm friendship - 
with England, the knife af an unseen censor had removed the 

sentence. We have said that Burnes believed in the good faith 

of the ruler of Cabul. When his correspondence emerged from 

the pigeon-holes of the Cabinet, it had been so completely 

changed in form and substance, that it seemed as if he was of 
the same mind with the Government as to the Dost’s undoubted 

insincerity. The British envoy at Cabul was represented to the 

public as if he had suggested a policy which he had consistently 

combated. For a long time, in consequence, it was thought by 

many persons that on the head of Sir A. Burnes rested the 

entire responsibility of the Affghan war. In order to prove our 

statements, we reprint two out of many passages from his de- 

spatches which were absolutely and entirely suppressed :— 


23rd Dee. 1837. 

The indication of friendship which has been put forward by your Lordship’s 
administration, has arrested for a time the despair which had taken posses- 
sion of the Affghan nation. The language which Dost Mahomed and every 
Mahomedan has held since a British mission entered this country—viz., that 
they will stand by us to the last, and seek no aid or connexion while there 
was ahope of friendship from a nation dear to them for the strict mainte- 
nance of its treaties, and celebrated above all others for its liberality, justice, 
and honour—with these words in his mouth, Dost Mahomed came to inform 
me of the arrival of the Russian agent, of his determination to be guided by 
my advice, and even to refuse to receive him, if it were disagreeable to me. 
T saw that I dare not seek to hinder an independent chief from receiving an 
agent; for as it is justly held to be alaw in civilized countries never to attack 
a nation in one of these, its most sacred riglts, I should have incurred a re- 
sponsibility, and I am sure have never been honoured with your Lordship’s 
approbation. Though the messenger has been received and delivered his 
letters, I trust that the friendly devotion of Dost Mahomed in asking m 
advice, and next handing to me all the letters brought by the Emissary, will 
remain in your Lordship’s mind as proofs of sincerity and conciliation highly 
to be appreciated, and the more so as the British have as yet made no avowal 
of their support to his power, while he has received declarations from others, 
the sincerity of which can no longer be questioned. 


The next extract proves that Sir A. Burnes persisted to the 
last in his opinion as to the advisability of an alliance with the 
Dost, in spite of the expressed opinions of Lord Auckland to 
the contrary effect :— 

[ have already in my despatch of the 30th of April, suggested a prompt 
and active counteraction of Dost Mahomed Khan, since we cannot act with 
him, But it remains to be reconsidered why we cannot act with Dost Mahomed. 
Hie is a man of undoubted abilitf, and has at heart high opinions of the 
British nation ; and if half you must do for others were done for him, and 
offers made which he could see conduced to his interests, he would abandon 
Persia and Russia to-morrow. It may be said that that opportunity has 
been given him, but I would rather discuss that in person with you, for J 
think there is much to be said for him. Government has admitted that at 


best he had but a choice of difficulties, and it should not be forgotten that we 
promised nothing, and Persia and Russia held out a great deal. I am not now 
viewing the question in the light of what is to be said of his rejection of our 


good offices so far as they went, or as to his doing so in the face of a threat 
held out to him, but these facts show that the man has something in him, 
and-if Affghans are proverbially not to be trusted, I see no reason for having 
greater mistrust in him than others. 


The unfortunate Sir A. Burnes, who gave his life subsequently 
for his country, lived long enough to protest against the treat- 
ment his letters had received. Various motions, however, were 
made in Parliament, with the view of getting at the originals, 
without success. The entire set of papers were. not printed 
until 1859, in which year permission to print them was easily 
extracted from a Tory Government. Meanwhile, the friends of 
Sir A. Burnes had not been silent. The drafts of his original 
letters were placed inthe hands of some members of Parliament, 
and the charge of mutilation openly preferred against Lord 
Palmerston. Let us hear a portion of the noble Lord’s defence 
on March 1, 1848:— 

That charge (viz., “of having suppressed many passages, and of having 
perverted the documents laid before Parliament”) has more than once been 
urged against us; it was brought forward frequently in the debates upon 
those important matters. We all took part in thediscussion. My right hon. 
friend Sir John Hobhouse, who was then out of office, but at the same time 
felt himself bound to defend his own conduct and the acts of the Government 
of which he was a member, replied to the accusation; and I affirm, if any 
man will give himself the trouble of referring to those debates, as recorded in 
Hansard, respecting the despatches of Sir Alexander Burnes, he will see that 
it is not true to assert that the papers produced to thé House did not contain 
a faithful report of the opinions which that gentleman gave to the Governor- 
Gencral and the Board of Control. I do not mean to say that Sir A. Burnes 
did not himself subsequently alter those opinions; but the passages omitted 
contained opinions on subjects irrelevant to the question at issue ; and when 
the House remembers how much Government is blamed for printing matters 
which do not bear upon the question, and how liable it is to the charge of 
endeavouring to obscure the understanding of members, the House will be 
of opinion that we were not wrong in striking out such passages as were 
irrelevant and unimportant. 

The papers have since been laid on the table of the House of 
Commons. We are warranted, accordingly, in saying that such 
a defence as the above is no longer open to Lord Palmerston. 
The line he adopted on Tuesday night was a slightly different 
one. He boldly confessed that the opinions of Sir A. Burnes, 
with respect to Dost Mahomed, had been weeded out of the first 
published set of despatches. Sir A. Burnes, he said, was a 
simple-minded man, and had been deceived by the Dost. The 
Affghan war was necessitated by reliable intelligence as to the 
designs of the latter which reached the hands of the Govern- 
ment from other and better informed quarters. Sir A. Burnes, 
he went on to remark, was not the Governor-General of India— 
his policy was not to influence the policy of the Government— 
nor was it necessary to lay before the House of Commons the de- 
tailed opinions of a subordinate who had been thrown overboard 


by his superiors. 


his answer is entirely beside the point. The liberality of the 
House of Commons with regard to public papers is well known. 
It is rarely that they press for the production of any at a time 
when their production would disturb pending negotiations or 
injure public interests. It was quite within the power of the 
Foreign Office to persuade the House at that time not to ask for 
the despatches of Sir A. Burnes. But these despatches, once given, 
should not have been garbled. The object of layingcorrespondence 
on the table at all was to exhibit the reasons on which the Cabi- 
net had acted in their Indian measures, and by which the public 
were to judge them. By an ingenious system of docking and 
manipulation, our Envoy’s letters are cut down and twisted, till 
they are made to say precisely what it was his distinct object not to 
say. His name is then printed at the end, and a forged document is 
foisted on the country. Thus the unhappy Burnes, who had 
objected to the policy of his chiefs in office, as soon as that 
policy is called in question by the public, is made ingeniously to 
play the part of a witness in their favour. It is idle to say that 
it is of no importance to the country what were his private 
views. If so, we ask Lord Palmerston, with one of the speakers 
of Tuesday night, what was the object of that minute, ingenious, 
and unmatched care which was taken in mutilating the des- 
patches of a gentleman whose views were of no importance ? 

It has been known for some time back that the Affghan papers 
had been subjected to a process such as we have described. It 
was only known on Tuesday night that Lord Palmerston would 
avow and justify it. Ifthe noble Lord had pleaded the Statute 
of Limitations—if he had said that, after twenty years, — 
offences should have been forgotten—we should have dropped 
the subject without remark. But he has endorsed the principles 
on which he, or, at all events, his colleagues of twenty years ago, 
acted in this affair. That being so, the case is different. Motives 
of State policy may prevent the House of Commons from a retro- 
spective condemnation of acts now long gone by. The press of 
this country is bound by nosuch course. Itis bound, on the con- 
trary, to protest, in the name of honesty and fairness, against 

roceedings which are dangerous and intolerable. Are the 

lue-books daily presented to Parliament under Lord Palmer- 
ston’s supervision, docked with the same tender care? When 
we read a despatch—say from Sir J. Hudson or from Lord 
Cowley—are we to understand that we are reading a composi- 
tion of theirs or a composition of the Foreign Office? Did the 
letters from our Syrian Consuls, last year printed, really arrive, 
or were they only fictions founded upon fact? Has the 
Foreign Office a Government domestic Editor, like the 
Paris journals? The revelations which have been made 
in the House on Tuesday night are so completely beyond all 

recedent—so out of the common run of things—so damaging to 
Lod Palmerston’s statesmanship—that it is difficult to cloak our 
indignation in conventional form. The conduct of the guilty 

rson, whoever he may be, has been thoroughly un-English. 
1s not English conduct for a Minister, when put on his trial, to 
mutilate the correspondence which would tell against him (what- 
ever be its worth), and to twist it into evidence in his favour. 
Itis not English conduct to leave a subordinate to bear the odium 
of having advised a war which he endeavoured to prevent. It is 
not English conduct to mar the reputation of an able and distin- 
guished servant when he is dead, in order to justify oneself or 
one’s colleagues in office. Such conduct is not ish, and we 
hope it may never become so. 


MR. SPURGEON ACROSS THE TWEED. 


ioe rape ep was it, or Wesley, who spoke of the world as 
his parish? The Pope annually extends his benediction 
urbi et orbi; and nothing less than an ecumenical mission satisfies 
the large sympathies of Mr. Spurgeon. He has crossed the 
Tweed on a begging expedition, and though it is proverbially 
said to be a hard thing to fleece a Highlander of his breeches, from 
the Christian Young Men of Aberdeen have been extracted one 
hundred and twenty pounds as an offering for Mr. Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle. We must do the reverend gentleman the justice to 
confess that, whatever may be our judgment of his doctrine or his 
decorum, we accord entire praise to the businesslike character of 
his exertions to erect the monster Tabernacle. All London is 
at the present moment placarded 
bazaar for the Great Metropolitan Tabernacle. Earth end 
sea are compassed, not for proselytes, but for . The 
bareness of Aberdeen and the richness of London are alike 
fleeced; and in his journey to Thule Mr. Spurgeon, »3 the 
local newspaper informs us, delivered two sermons charac- 
terized by “Culvinism in all its strength and angularity.” To carry 
coals to Newcastle and to import Calvinism into the land of Knox, 
would seem to be, in the language of theology, a work of superero- 
paw or at least of superfluity. But Mr. Spurgeon seasoned the 
anquet of religion and the feast of supralapsarian t aching with 
some bitter herbs of personal controversy. His angularity was not 
confined to his exposition of the comfortable doctrine of repro- 
bation. He entertained his Aberdeen audience with his judgment 
on the Saturday Review. It was certainly along way togo to de- 
liver his savoury testimony against ourselves. Nor was it quite 
apostolic. We ean quite understand a burning missionary travers- 


ing the length and breadth of the land to gather in lost souls. This 
was what Wesley did in Cornwall, and what Whitefield did in 
Georgia and atKingswood. Mr. Spurgeon’s purpose was to collect, 
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not converts, but yen ste for his building speculationat Newing- 
ton; and sowe can make some allowances forthe difference between 
the topics urged by the ee coe preachers. But still, with all 
submission, was the Saturday Review a very edifying a for 
the people of Aberdeen ? as there no subject on which they 
wanted awakening or enlightening but this? Scotland is a ve 

religious country in its way ; but its religion is of that sort whic 

is compatible with certain little failings which we should say might 
have reasonably attracted the attention of a Christian minister 
who, to use his own curious language, contrasts his own career 
with that of his brethren, and sums up the duties of his 
“calling” in this fashion: —‘ Throw thyself boldly upon the people, 
shoot thyself out of thy own gun, and you will tell on the minds 
of this shallow generation.” Mr. Spurgeon told on the Aber- 
deen mind by cursing at the Saturday Review. He shot himself 
out of his own gun by firing a volley into us. What we have 
to inquire is, how this subject suited the special moral and spiri- 
tual wants of Scotland in general, or of Aberdeen in particular? 
Scotland is said, by Scotch authorities, and especially under the 
influence of the Forbes Mackenzie Act, to be the most drunken 
and on country on God's earth; and as to Aberdeen, 
we learn from the very newspaper which favours us with Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Aberdeen address, that while in Scotland ten per 
cent. of all the births are illegitimate, in Aberdeen this ugly 
agg oe rises to 17°3, while in Greenock it sinks to 55. Had 

r. Spurgeon enlarged on this curious and serious topic, we 
suspect that the cauld kail for which Aberdeen is famous in song 
would have awaited him, rather than the sumptuous breakfast 
and the right hand of the Right Honourable the Ear! of Kintire, 
with which he was greeted. 

The errors of the Saturday Review were, however, thought by 
our pious missionary more suitable food for the spiritual neces- 
sities of Aberdeen than a faithful testimony against its vices. And 
here is Mr. Spurgeon denouncing judgment against ourselves. 
This is the prophetic burthen of the Saturday Review :—‘* One 
thing I always like to have—the hatred of the Saturday Review 
and the love of God. No movement can ever hope to be established 
asa good movement until it hashad both. When it has both, then 
it is all right. When you have the hatred of the Saturday Re- 
view you may be quite sure it is according to the mind of God.” 
The formula is neat and exhaustive—neatly and tersely put. 
Only we have something to say about the terms. Hatred is not 
quite the feeling we entertain towards Mr. Spurgeon. Hatred 
selects objects worthy of an elevated sentiment. Nobody 
thinks of hating an absurdity or a public nuisance, a folly, a 
vanity, an emptiness, or a pretender; therefore we believe that 
Mr. Spurgeon has never secured the hatred of a single person in 
the world. Hatred is not the feeling which he inspires. We 

ut it to his own experience whether anybody ever told Mr. 
enn that he hated him? Other compliments he has 
had, one of which he tells with great good-humour. “I 
remember, in the streets of London, a man took off his hat and 
bowed to me—‘ The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon; a great humbug.’ I 
took off my hat too, and said—‘I am obliged to you, sir, that I am 
a great anything.’ .... We passed on, parting very amicably. 
I omen not had the pleasure of meeting him since; but I felt 
highly flattered that day.” The story is a good one, and does 
credit to the discrimination of both parties. The gentleman who 
litely characterized Mr. Spurgeon in this way certainly did not 
<r him ; and the kind way in which Mr. Spurgeon accepted the 
compliment showed his character and his appreciation of noto- 
riety. Any notice was better than no notice at all; any pre- 
eminence, even as a pretender, was grateful; and notoriety, even 
that of censure, is acceptable. This is why Mr. Spurgeon 
enlarges on the Saturday Review at Aberdeen. What happened 
once happens again. e, too, take off our hats and remark, 
“The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, a great humbug”—whereupon Mr. 
Spurgeon bows, and is very grateful that we admit him to 
be great at anything—even at humbug. Yes, we do, very 
at indeed, at humbug. And this greasy sermon, and 
the allusion to the Saturday Review, shall be our proof. 
What does the connexion between the love of God and our 
hatred mean? If it means anything, it is founded upon the 
Divine saying—“ If the world hate you, ye know that it 
hated Me before it hated you.” Resolved into plain English, 
the equation is this :—What the Pharisees and Sadducees, Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, were to the Saviour of the World, that the 
Saturday Review is to Mr. C. H. Spurgeon. We shall not say 
whether the parallel is more indecent or uncharitable, more pro- 
fane or more vindictive ; all that we say of it is, that its author has 
not incurred our hatred. A very different feeling attends this sort 
of thing. Mr. Spurgeon we have never called a fool; and yet he 
must have taken his audience for fools by the sort of argument he 
ventured upon at Aberdeen. We notice it because it is common 
in other mouths than those of Mr. Spurgeon. A certain arti- 
ficial fence is raised around a certain cast of religion ; and all out- 
side of this is the world. We make no particular objection to this 
division of the human race—it is cay false, unchristian, and 


spiteful ; but, apart from these faults, we let the classification 
pass. What we do object to is the quiet, tacit assumption, 
ounded on the text we have quoted, that whoever the outsiders 
te must be beloved of God. We are outsiders; we shall not 
be at the trouble of denying it. The Saturday Review repre- 
sents the world; granted, if it will save cant and talk. ‘The 


ference is, that our hatred implies the love of God. Herod 
ted the Saviour, and Herod hated Pontius Pilate; but it 


did not follow that everybody hated by Herod had secured the 
love of God. And yet this is Mr. Spurgeon’s logic. ‘“ When 
you have the hatred of the Saturday Review you may be quite 
sure your line of conduct is according to the mind of God.” 
Strange consequences would follow. We have honoured the 
coup d'état with our hatred. We will candidly plead to something 
of this not altogether amiable feeling existing in our bosom 
towards certain Kings and Princes, politicians, or what not of 
the present day—certain Catilines, or Borgias, or Neros, or 
Domitians of the past. According to Mr. Spurgeon’s formula, 
these gentlemen, one and all, can read their titie to heaven clear, 
because the world in general, and the Saturday Review in par- 
ticular, hates them. A sweet and cordial doctrine this for the 
Yelvertons of the day, for Mr. William Palmer, or Mr. Rush. 
i world hates you; therefore your name is in the Book of 
ife. 

Once more we beg to repeat the compliment presented to 
Mr. Spurgeon in the street. He knows quite as well as we do 
the transparent and insolent folly of his argument. He is really 
too clever to be ignorant on such a matter, and therefore his 
offence is greater. There are those who are so thick-witted as 
actually to believe that in itself general disapprobation and 
universal contumely is a test of truth and credential of saintli- 
ness. The Apostles were content to be accounted fools and 
off-scourings ; therefore all fools and all the scum of the earth 
are precious in the sight of God. Dr. Villiers no doubt considers 
it to be his cross to be, with one consent, evil spoken of ; and so 
did one Tartuffe. It is a comfortable doctrine for fools and 
knaves that they are the friends of God, because all the world 
is their enemy; and, doubtless, we shall but secure that 
character which we have been fortunate enough to receive 
at Mr. Spurgeon’s hands if we remark that it is only a fool or 
a knave who can find the assurance of faith on such a ground. 


THE WAKEFIELD BRIBERY CASES. 
i Wakefield bribery prosecutions at York Assizes have 


very much the look of a solemn and expensive farce. There 
is a formidable array of counsel. The Solicitor-Gencral 
addresses himself to the task of vindicating the outraged purity 
of the Constitution under which we have the happiness to live. 
It is proved without any difficulty that an election was held at 
Wakefield in the month of April, 1839. It is even proved that 
acredit of 50c0/. was opened ata bank at Leeds, a fortnight be- 
fore the election, in favour of Mr. J. B. Charlesworth, a cousin 
of the candidate charged with bribery. The candidate, Mr. J. 
D. Charlesworth, wrote a letter to the bankers, merely saying 
that his cousin “was anxious to open an account at the bank.” 
The bankers, equally laconie and business-like, merely said 
that they should be happy to comply with the request. It 
is further proved that Ahr. J. B. Charlesworth availed him- 
self of the facility thus afforded to the extent of 4600/. The 
next step would be to show that some portion of this large sum 
was spent in bribery at the election. But as soon as the attempt 
was made to pass from formal to essential evidence, the dif- 
ficulties of the case began. Mr. José Louis Fernandes, a corn- 
merchant of Wakefield, was generally supposed to have been the 
mediumof communication between Mr.J. B. Charlesworth and the 
Man inthe Moon. This supposition, indeed, was rested on the 
statement made by Mr. Fernandes himself before the Commission 
of Inquiry which collected at Wakefield the materials for an inte- 
resting Blue-book. It was only required of the witness that he 
should repeat before the judge and jury the statement made by 
him to the Commissioners; but this he declined to do. With 
difficulty he was prevailed oneven to remember the election of 
1859 at all, and when asked to say whether he had received a 
sum of money from the defendant about that time, he refused to 
answer on the pretext that, notwithstanding the certificate of 
indemnity given to him by the Commissioners, he might still be 
in danger of penal consequences if he criminated himself. As he 
persisted in this ma a was sentenced to six months’ impri- 
sonment and a fine of 500/., but it will be a consolation to him 
during his incarceration that he has saved his friends, the two 
Messrs. Charlesworth, at least from present peril. Whether they 
can be again put upon their trial, appears to be a doubtful 
question ; and even if they can, many things may happen in six 
months. It is not absolutely impossible that within that time 
the office of Attorney-General, and with it the duty of conduct- 
ing this prosecution, may have passed into the hands of the de- 
fendants’ own counsel, Sir Fitzroy Kelly. Devotion to his party 
has moved Mr. Fernandes to leave his thriving business as a 
corn-merchant, and become a first-class misdemeanant in York 
Castle during half a year. In a borough where, as the Solicitor- 
General informs us, “the additional wickedness of receiving 
a bribe, and then voting on the other side,” is not uncommon, 
the conduct of Mr. Fernandes almost rises to the height of 
virtue. 

Being thus baffled, at least for the present, as regards the two 
Messrs. Charlesworth, the Solicitor-General next proceeded, 
with no better success, against an alleged satellite of the Man 
in the Moon named Crowther. The witnesses in this case were 
willing to speak, but the jury could not be persuaded to become 
unanimous in believing them. Rumour says that “a gentleman 


from Hull,” of strong political sympathies, sustained a single- 
handed contest with his eleven aw throughout the night, 
and gained the victory inthe morning. Here is another striking 
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proof of the zeal which animates Conservatives. One member 
of that party goes to prison, and another goes, and takes eleven 
companions with him, in no pleasant mood, to a place where, by 
comparison, a prison might be thought comfortable. Clearly, 
the party which is thus heroically served has in store 
for it a great future. We expect that at Wakefield 
the moral influence of such leaders as Mr. Fernandes will hence- 
forth prevail. The Conservatives of that place will not need to 
use the old weapons, or if they do, they can use them with supe- 
rior skill. Here is this sum of nearly 5000/., which everybody 
believes to have been spent in bribery at Wakefield, and yet when 
the Crown officers go into Court they cannot fasten either principal 
or agent with responsibility. Either the witnesses will not speak, 
or the jury will not draw conclusions from their testimony, or 
their character deprives them of all claim to credit. It seems that 
Crowther was examined before the Commissioners, but they did 
not grant him a certificate, and therefore he remained in danger 
of prosecution. Possibly the Commissioners intended to treat 
him with severe justice, but if so, they made a great miscaleula- 
tion, for they contrived to secure him an immunity against the very 
consequences to which they left him liable. Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s 
argument upon the evidence and the probabilities of the case 
could scarcely have produced the desired effect even upon the 
mind of the gentleman from Hull, if he had not been armed by 
the Commissioners themselves with the power of representing 
his client as an ill-used man. Fairplay and the British Consti- 
tution were the sacred names in which he called upon the jury 
to disregard evidence upon which they would have convicted on 
an ordinary charge of felony without the smallest seruple. Mr. 
Crowther entered the shop of a provision-dealer on the morning 
of the election, and asked the keeper of it for whom he was 
going to vote. The answer was for Mr. Charlesworth. Crowther 
went away, and the sequel is thus stated:—“I found some 
money on a carboy in the shop. Crowther had left nearly an 
hour. I did not see who put the money there. Nobody had 
done anything to the carboy that I saw. ‘There was 4o/. in gold 
in the parcel. I voted half an hour after getting the money.” 
It appears that this mysterious carboy stood on the customers’ 
side of the counter, where one would think that on any other day in 
the year even forty pence would be very insecure from shoplifters. 
We wonder whether it ever occurred to an enterprising gang of 
London thieves to send a deputation of their body to assist in 
conducting a keen electioneering contest. Those innocent carboys 
and unsuspecting wheelbarrows in outhouses would worry ee | 
repay the attention of a skilful eye and hand. We should thin 
that an experienced operator, holding himself entirely free from 
pariy ties, might plunder Liberals and Conservatives with 
impunity and very large profit. It is indeed hardly correct to 
use the word “ plunder,” because there can be no felony in taking 
that which is parted with so eagerly. The difficulty reall 
seemed to be whither to direct the copious stream of gold whic 
began to flow from the bank at Leeds. Voters admit that they 
found bags of money casually in their shops, or received them 
from 2 hand above which they think they saw a familiar set of fea- 
tures, but as their memories are not good, particularly after a glass 
or two of gin, they cannot undertake to swear positively. 
But then all these voters are also anxious to state this, 
that they are, and always were, Conservatives, so that the 
money seems to have been spent in confirming anticipated 
waverers who themselves deny that they ever wavered, rather 
than in tampering with the faith of voters of the adverse party. 
It appears that information was brought to the Conservative 
managers that ‘the Liberals were bribing right and left, and 
unless something were done immediately all was lost.” Hereupon 
the Conservatives went to work with an industrious prodigality 
that quite astounds us. The price of 3o/. for a piece of bacon 
having been mentioned by the Liberals to a provision-dealer of 
Conservative antecedents, the sum of 4o/. is deposited in the 
provision-dealer’s shop without an allusion to the price either of 
bacon or of votes. According to the evidence, all the money that 
was so freely Javished seems neither to have made nor even to 
have preserved Conservatives, nor to have had any chance of un- 
making Liberals. Every man voted according to his principles, 
taking, however, his honorgrium, much as a barrister accepts a 
fee along with his brief. The notion that it is not wrong to re- 
ceive money for your vote from your own side prevails exten- 
sively in Wakefield. The law may call this bribery, but juries 
are apt to treat such a law very much as they used to do that 
which declared duelling to be murder. 

If these trials have done little good in any other way, they 
have, at all events, elicited a testimony to the professional quali- 
fications of Mr. Serjeant Pigott and his brother Commissioners 
which must be highly gratifying to those gentlemen. The 
principal witness against the defendant Jubb stated that he 
was told by that defendant that Commissioners were coming 
down to inquire into election matters, and that he (the witness) 
must deny that he had been bribed by Jubb. “TI said, a man 
with a weak nerve like me was not qualified to go before such 
men with the truth, much more an untruth.” However, the 
man with the weak nerves found himself, according to his own 
account, quite equal to going before the Commissioners and 
telling a string of falsehoods, and afterwards coming before the 
judge and jury and accusing himself of perjury. We cannot 
complain of a verdict which amounted to a refusal to convict 
upon such testimony. The last case failed of its own weakness, 
and the first two cases apparently through a party feeling which 


was stronger than the law. Whether the defendant Jubb did 
or did not say, as was alleged, that the Commissioners would 
inquire about bribery, and would go away and no practical 
result come of their inquiry, these ay en, 9 go far to show 
that he might have said so without any discredit to his sagacity, 
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ROGERS ON EDUCATION IN OXFORD.* 

5 le book will be read by a large portion of the English 

public with considerable interest. An accurate and lucid 
description of the University of Oxford—of the method it pursnes 
in teaching, the subjects to which it directs the attention of 
students, the prizes it holds out to successful industry, and of the 
cost of an ordinary academical education—is sure to be welcome 
to the large body of persons who have sons or near relatives 
to send to a University. Mr. Rogers tells them all that they can 
possibly want to know. He tells it in an intelligible and order! 
manner, and he treats the subject with sufficient originality, an 
discusses the points that interest him with sufficient boldness, to 
relieve the reader from the weariness that might attend a dry 
and formal catalogue of facts. Were it not that he occasionally 
slides into inelegances of English that are beneath the proper 
standard of academical purity, there is little in his book t 
could be wished otherwise than he has written it. Nor is it 
slight praise to say that a resident in a University can treat of 
University questions with moderation, justice, and courage. 
a provincial town containing a large class of persons with a 
moderate income, social equality, conflicting views, and very 
little to do, there is naturally found much jealousy, timidity, and 
narrowness. Mr. Rogers appears to us ponte Dn free from 
the pettier vices of the University mind, and although he does 
not absolutely deny himself the pleasure of an occasional fling 
at subjects, and teachers of subjects, in which he does not 
happen to take an interest, yet, on the whole, he honestly sets 
himself to inform the outside public, and not to slap the faces 
of his neighbours. The information his book contains is varied 
and correct. He tells those who purpose studying at Oxford, 
when they will be examined, and in what ; what scholarships are 
open at each college, and of what value; and what arethe prospects 
they have of a fellowship. He further discusses the position of 
Dissenters in the University, and explains how the Professoriate 
is constituted and endowed. He states what were the chief 
changes made by the Oxford Commission, and he throws out 
suggestions for future changes which, in his opinion, it would be 
advisable to make. Of course, on some points the information 
he gives is necessarily vague. He can only state that the bulk 
of economical undergraduates spend about 200/. a year; but he 
cannot tell a parent that 200/. a year will be enough, too little, or 
too much for his son. He strongly recommends Balliol in pre- 
ference to Magdalen Hall, and he is quite right; but the number 
of parents who have the choice open to them and are inclined to 
prefer Magdalen Hall, must be so limited that the suggestion is 
not of any great use as a practical guide. In the nature of 
things, information on points like the cost of education at Oxford 
and the choice of a college must be indefinite and indecisive ; 
but when it is possible, Mr. Rogers is precise, and he 
managed to comprise a great amount of very readable and 
trustworthy information in a volume of moderate size. 

There has, we believe, been no previous statement of the 
amount of money which, under the new arrangement, will be 
given away yearly as the reward of learning. Rich as Oxford 
was known to be, the figures will surprise almost every one. It 
is not only that the student gets a prize if he is good, but that he 
gets such a variety of good things, at such different periods of his 
career, and that the assistance he receives in educating himself is 
so substantial. Let us first take the prizes which, under the 
name of scholarships, are open to students on their first entering 
the University, and which are in very many instances secured to 
the successful candidate at an examination before he even goes 
to the University at all. Speaking generally, scholarships last 
for five years; they are of the average value of 65/.a year, and 
not less than eighty scholarships will in future be open to com- 
petition every year. The University thus holds property of a 
yearly value of 26,000/. for the encouragement and assistance of 
students who have not taken their degree, and this is in addition 
to the exhibitions which different schools and trusts hold for the 
purpose of assisting undergraduates in their career, and which are 
estimated at twice as much. The undergraduates at Oxford are 
therefore receiving from endowments no less a sum than 80,0001. 
a-year. In 1859, there were 443 persons matriculated at the 
University. Out of this number there must be taken away the 
large class of young men who have ample means, and never 
think of receiving any assistance whatever. There must also be 
deducted the equally large class of wtterly uneducated students 
who cannot hope for any prize of learning, who come up ignorant 
of everything, and who only wish to scrape through their exa- 
minations in the humblest way, so that they may be able to take 
orders. The residue—not a very large number—have about 
16,0001. a-year distributed among them asa contribution to their 
expenses. Mr. Rogers states that the College bills of an under- 

* Education in Oxford: its Methods, its Aids, and its Rewards. By 
James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. London: Smith, ,andCo, 1861, 
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duate average rather more than 8ol. a-year, and that these 
ills include tuition, rent of rooms, and the expenses of the 
kitchen and buttery. Out of 443 matriculated students, it isim- 
possible that above 200 should have received a decent education, 
acquitted themselves creditably at school, and intend to work 
moderately hard at the University. It follows that, on the 
average, every such student has the whole of his College bills 
paid for him. This is certainly a contribution to learning 
which is unrivalled in any other country, and is far more mag- 
nificent than most Englishmen could have guessed to exist. 

The annual value of the fellowships and college headships is 
estimated by Mr. Rogers at 140,000/. The fellowships have 
been in most cases thrown open by the University Commission 
to competition. They have been made permanent, except when 
voided by marriage, or by the possession of a large permanent 
income from other sources, and are generally tenable by laymen. 
No duties are attached to them. This is even a more splendid 
endowment than that of scholarships. It is merely a reward for past 
exertions, which cease when a young man is twenty-two or 
twenty-three ; and in consideration for what he has done before 
that period he may hold a pension of, on an average, 230/. a year 
for life, if he will but shut his heart against young ladies. 
Fortunately, however, for society at large, young ladies prove 
too much even for 2307. a year. The succession to fellowships 
keeps getting more and more rapid, and the better is the class of 
men elected, the greater is the rapidity of the succession. Young 
men of ability and promise generally confide in their own 
resources when they are in love, or even calculate that they 
can easily save 2307. a year, if they give up travelling 
in the Long, and get their shirts mended at home. So they 
take their year of grace, as it is called—that is, draw their 
income for a year after marriage—and make way for some 
one else, who goes through the same career inavery few years, 
or months. It rarely happens that laymen retain their fellow- 
ships above four or five years, unless they have health too weak 
to permit them to earn a livelihood by their own exertions. The 
clergy are beguiled into a more protracted célibacy by the dif- 
ficulty of supporting themselves in their profession, and by the 
hope of succeeding to a college living. Mr. Rogers tells us that 
the annual value of ecclesiastical benefices connected with the 
Colleges of Oxford is at least 200,000/., so that there is some- 
thing worth waiting for, if they will but wait long enough. The 

sition of a clerical fellow waiting for a living is proverbially 

isheartening. He is generally engaged to be married, and even 
romantic clergymen feel an engagement of ten or twelve years 
standing to be rather a tax on their spirits. But henceforward 
the succession to livings will be much quicker, as the number of 
lay fellows will greatly diminish the list of the candidates for 
ecclesiastical promotion. Whether he is a layman or a clergy- 
man, the industrious student is therefore encouraged by the most 
pmple rewards, from the day he enters the University to the day 
when he throws himself on a profession for his support. 

The Oxford Commissioners did such great service to the Univer- 
sity and the country by the arrangement to which they subjected 
the vast endowments of the colleges with regard to fellowships 
and scholarships, that gratitude should make us ae lightly of 
their one great blunder. They made a thorough hash of the 
Professoriate. No scheme could possibly have been worse than 
that which they adopted. They allowed the colleges from which 
they took funds for professorships to select what professorships 
they would endow. The consequence is, that some of the most 
useless professorships have been created or endowed, and some 
of the most useful left without a provision. Oxford boasts pro- 
‘bably more professors than students of Oriental literature, while 
the Professor of Greek gets 4o/. a year for lecturing nearly 
all the most promising undergraduates in one of the most neces- 
‘sary and important branches of their studies. The utter absence 
of plan which marked the proceedings of the Commissioners in 
this matter has also assigned to the Professors a position in the 
University which is in every way to be regretted. A maximum 
of Goo/. a-year has been selected as the ideal of what a professor 
‘ought to have, and no stm could be worse chosen. For a young 
man unmarried, and just master enough of his subject to 
be willing to teach others, it is too much. The mere 
duties of tuition which a Professor has to discharge would 
have been gladly discharged for a much smaller sum; but 
as an inducement to an able man to give his life to a subject, 
and as a means of enabling him to settle in Oxford, the sum was 
utterly inadequate. It may happen, as it has happened, that 
one or two distinguished and eminent men have chosen to accept 
Professorships at Oxford, even though they are underpaid; but 
this is a piece of accidental good fortune on which the University 
ought not to reckon. The Professors also labour, as Mr. Rogers 
points out, under the disadvantage of having no audience, or 
searcely any, with the exception of those Protessors whose sub- 
jects come within the course of ‘study prescribed for the chief 
examinations. Not only js attendance on the lectures of Pro- 
fessors voluntary, but it is virtually prevented by the requisition 
of attendance at college lectures, which take up all the working 
hours of the day. Perhaps no grievance at Oxford is so keenly 
felt by the student as the compulsory attendance at these lec- 
tures, which, in the great majority of cases, are purely useless. 
They are only intended to prevent the idle student becoming 
utterly irregular, and the industrious student is thus obliged 
to waste the best hours of the day in order to produce 
a good moral effect on some one else. The Professor cannot get 


a class, and the tutor’s class cannot get instruction, except such 
as is adapted to those who regard all instruction as a nuisance, 
That a University with a revenue from endowments of half a 


million sterling should think it worth while to have professors ‘ 


at all, and yet should first appoint them in considerable num. 
bers, but in branches of study selected at pure hazard, should 
pay them too little to give them dignity, or to make it an object 
for good men to hold them, and then should carefully provide 
that no one should attend their teaching, is one of those arrange- 
ments which could only be made in England, and perhaps could 
only be made at Oxford. 

Mr. Rogers has a remedy for this, which he earnestly advo. 
ates, and which, at any rate, has the merit of being the cnly 
remedy than can be suggested. It is to permit students to be 
members of the University without being members of a college. 
He insists, and we think with considerable reason, that the 
usual argument against this, founded on the interests of morality, 
is not a very strong one. The vigilance of the University autho- 
rities is, or might easily be made, a sufficient protection against 
excess of every kind, and parents would readily jind means of se- 
curing for their sons some machinery slenmmadiiegegidien which 
would ensure attendance at religious worship, so far as the parents 
thought this necessary. The real objection is, that half of the 
education an undergraduate receives is not got from books or 
teachers, but from his companions. The college system, with 
all its defects, has the immense advantage of giving an oppor- 
tunity for the formation of friendships and for the enjoyment of 
all the advantages which sincere and honest friendships bring to 
young men. ‘There are, however, two classes of persons who 
might possibly find their account in studying at the University 
without entering a college. Those Dissenters who wished to pursue 
an academical education to its conclusion, simply because it is the 
best education, would find no method so easy of securing 
all they want for their sons, and avoiding all to which they can 
object. And, secondly, there are some persons who might wish 
to study a particular subject for a short time at Oxford when 
the teaching there happens to be good, and who yet might not 
have time or inclination for a prolonged residence at the Uni- 
versity. A young man, for example, who was just entering on 
the diplomatic profession, might be very glad to devote a few 
months to learning international law. Oxford has the instrue- 
tion to give him that he requires, for it has just set up a professor- 
ship of international law ; but he could not go there. He must 
enter a college which would not receive him at all if it knew he 
was going away before long, and which, if it did receive him, 
would insist on lis taking up his whole time in studying subjects 
different from that which he was bent on prosecuting. The 
splendid endowments belonging to colleges, and the social 
advantages attaching to a residence in college, will always make 
education in the colleges the prevailing type of University edu- 
cation, but exceptional cases might easily be met by having a 
non-collegiate system added under proper safeguards. 


TIMBS’ ANECDOTE BIOGRAPHY.* 


it is not only a diligent use of paste and scissors that is re- 
quired for such a compilation as Mr. Timbs’ new volume of 
anecdote biography, but a good deal of general tact and a 
special acquaintance with the tastes of the public. Mr. ‘limbs 
has from long experience made the discovery that the one un- 

ardonable sin in a caterer for the subscription libraries of Mr. 
Booth or Mr. Mudie is to be a “bore.” Accordingly, he has 
banished from his pages everything that could by any possibility 
be considered dull or tedious. What is often said untruly of 
entertaining books is literally true of the present volume. There is 
not a single page,and perhaps not a single paragraph, which it isnot 
pleasant to read and easy to understand, It is a book which you 
may open where you like with the certainty of being amused, and 
of finding something which, if not exactly new, is quite worth 
reading a second time. No preliminary acquaintance with the 
subject is required. Begin where you will, you are just as.well 
able to read on intelligently to the end as though you had 
plodded on steadily from the very first page. And you may leave 
off where you please, without the slightest apprehension of losing 
the thread of the argument; for there is no argument, and, we 
had almost said, no beginning or end. Mr. Timbs has struck out 
anew line for himself, and we are not surprised that he has 
found it, as he tells us, remarkably successful. His scheme is to 
tell the story of certain eminent persons’ lives by way of anec- 
dote. This method requires no original research, though, if any 
new facts should be discovered, they are made welcome. It is 
not even necessary to have an opinion on any of the subjects 
which may happen to be started. An “ anecdote biography” 
does not require—perhaps does not admit of—any expression of 
the compiler’s own judgment as to the moral qualities of the men 
whom he makes his heroes, or any independent criticism of their 
works. You are not expected to read an anecdote biography for 
any useful or improving purpose whatever, but simply for amuse- 
ment. ‘The author's work, in fact, has been simply this—to 
pick out all the plums from the pudding for his readers’ 
cheap and easy gratification. There are before the world lives 
and memoirs, more or less valuable, of Hogarth and Reynolds, 


* Anecdote Biography: William Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Thomas 
Gainsborough, Henry Fuseli, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and J. M, W. Turner. 
By John Timbs, F.S.A. London: Bentley. 1860. 
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Gainsborough and Fuseli, Lawrence and Turner. Any one reading 
these will probably find much tedious matter in which he 
can take little or no interest. Mr. Sala has lately devoted in- 
finite labour to the microscopic examination of the life of the 
first of these six painters, and we can well believe that many of 
his readers found some of the details of that biography more 
minute than amusing. Mr. Timbs avoids such a fatal risk 
altogether. His task has been to save his readers all trouble— 
to peruse all the original authorities upon which he ean lay 
his hands, and to appropriate their tit-bits under the name of 
anecdotes, The majority of anecdote-books, as he complains, 
adopt “the scheme, if so it can be called,” of putting forth their 
agreeable contents en mélée. Our present compiler strings his 
borrowed pearls “ in the order of time.” He arranges all the ana 
he has been able to, collect in arough chronological order. If his 
readers choose to follow his pages in succession they will cer- 
tainly be able to gather so much about these painters’ lives as 
can be conveyed by a series of telling facts and piquant anec- 
dotes. If they read at random they will still be equally 
amused, and perhaps instructed. For, from the general im- 
pressions which they will thus receive, those who are able to 
think for themselves may draw some just conclusions as to the 
subjects of these anecdotes, and even learn something as to the 
place of these painters in the history of English art. Mr. Timbs 
indeed refers to this as a special merit of his method. We will 
allow him to prefer his claim in his own words, though we can 
scarcely agree with him. ‘ By such sequence,” he says, “the 
points of character in the lives of the individuals are most attrac- 
tively illustrated ; whilst the higher aim of biography —to discri- 
minate as well as amuse—is invariably kept in view throughout 
the chain of incidents.” It maybe said that a compilation of 
the kind which we have described is, after all, scarcely worth 
the trouble of criticising. We admit that such a work cannot 
be placed in a high literary class ; but we must give Mr. Timbs 
the credit, not only of inventing the method, but of particular 
skill in applying it. There will probably be a host of imitators ; 
and it will be well if any of them have as much discretion, good 
taste, and common sense as Mr. Timbs has shown in this little 
volume. Perhaps we are prejudiced ourselves in its favour. 
But we must confess that it is agreeable, even for a reviewer, to 
open a book full of harmless gossip and pleasant characteristic 
anecdote, and in which there is not a single stupid sentence from 
the first page to the last. 

The editor makes a rather ingenious excuse for the scarcity of 
original matter in his present volume. The wealth of materials 
was so great, he says, that he “neither felt inclination nor 
opportunity for verbose narrative; his labour lay in the oppo- 
site direction—that of selection and condensation.” Mr. Timbs 
has not generally given his authorities for the anecdotes which 
he quotes. It might have been better to do this more serupu- 
lously ; although, as the book is professedly a mere compilation, 
no claim of originality is put forth by the author. We are told, 
however, that above five hundred extracts are either derived 
from original communications or from sources which are ve 
seldom explored. Be this as it may, the collection is very mech 
like what a very diligent reader’s commonplace-book would be 
on the lives of the six artists who are enumerated in the title, 
with the additional advantage of being chronologically arranged. 
In fact, the simplicity and clearness of the method is a chief 
charm of the book. Each paragraph has a conspicuous heading 
in small capitals; and there is a full table of contents, answering 
to these headings, besides a minute index. So that we suspect 
that many a person will use Mr. Timbs’ volume as a book of 
reference, for its facility and perspicuity, instead of taking the 
trouble to consult the less accessible volumes which are his 
original authorities. Each collection of biographical anecdotes 
is followed by a series of similar extracts entitled ‘“ Character- 
istics, Retrospective Opinions, and Personal Traits.” This 
scheme enables the editor to give a selection of criticisms and 
other details which are perhaps even more interesting in each 
case than the contemporaneous anecdotes. In these sections we 
have abundant stories about the principal pictures of these six 
English painters, notices of the chances that have happened to 
them, and choice pieces of comparative criticism. From all these, 
doubtless some readess will gather for themselves, in a very 
agreeable manner, a pretty clear view of the general progress of 
English art. 

It is a hard task to know what extracts to make from a book of 
extracts; but it may be said with some truth that, of this house 
at least, any single brick may be taken as a specimen. Most 
Londoners will like a glimpse of Leicester-fields as they were even 
before Hogarth lived in one of the houses of what is now the 
Sabloniére Hotel. It was not called Leicester-square till 1741. 
“Mr. J. T. Smith had, in the year 1825, a conversation with a 
gentleman named Packer, then in his eighty-seventh year, and 
who remembered Leicester-fields long before the accession of 
George III. He said it was a dirty place, where ragged boys 
assembled to play at chuck. In the King’s Mews, adjoining, was 
a cistern where the horses were watered, behind which was a 
horse-pond, in which pickpockets, when caught, were ducked. In 
1677, when Leicester House, on the north side, stood almost alone, 


’ there were rows of elm trees in the court before it, extending 


nearly half the width of the present square. It was not enclosed 
until sixty years later ; for in the Cowntry Journal, or Craftsman, 


round, and a basin in the middle, after the manner of Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields.’ Some years after, the streets were so thinly built in 
the neighbourhood, that when the heads of the Scottish rebels of 
1745 were placed on Temple-bar, a man stood in Leicester-fields 
with a ee 5 to give rsons a sight of them for a halfpenny 
apiece. .. . It is related that = usually took his even 
walk within the enclosure, in a et roquelaire and cocked hat. 

London topography is a favourite subject with our author; and 
for out-of-the-way facts, few persons have a greater acquaintance 
with “things not generally known ”—to use the title of one of 
his popular little books—than Mr. Timbs. It is curious, there- 
fore, to light upon so great a blunder as the following. 
Referring to the fortunate by Bi Luscombe of 
Hogarth’s original picture of the Oratorio at a broker's shop in 
the Rue St. Denis (whither, doubtless, it had gone after the dis- 

rsion of the furniture of the Duke of Richmond's hotel in 

aris at the first Revolution), Mr. Timbs ventures on this ex- 
planation :— The Rev. Bishop Luscombe was for many years 
chaplain to the British Embassy at Paris. His Christian name 
was Bishop, which often led to the error of episcopal rank being 
attributed to him in his being referred to as Bish Luscombe.” 
Now, this is quite a mistake. The fact was that this gentleman 
had received episcopal consecration in the Scoteh Church. and 
was a bishop in all respects except that he had no see. We do 
not very much wonder at Mr. Timbs for not happening to know 
this; but it is very odd to see so gratuitous and circumstantial 
an invention as that Dr. Luscombe’s title was only his Christian 
name. 

We do not observe any new facts among Mr. Timbs’ anee- 
dotes of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Some of the stories about Gains- 
borough are less familiar, and will better bear repetition. Such, 
for instance, is the countryman’s criticism of this painter's “ Girl 
and Pigs,” when it was first exhibited :—“ They be deadly like 
pigs, but nobody ever saw pigs feeding together but what one 
on ‘em had a foot in the trough.” Here is another about Mrs. 
Siddons’ nose, when she sat for her portrait in 1784 :—‘ Gains- 
borough, however, found some difficulty in delineating her fea- 
tures, the nose especially. After repeatedly altering its shape, 
he exclaimed, ‘Confound the nose !—there’s no end to it!’” It 
is curious that Mr. Timbs does not mention the exquisite por- 
trait of Mrs. Graham—perhaps the finest work of the painter— 
in his notices of Gainsborough. Here, indeed, is one of the 
defects of his method. Unless the compiler finds some anec- 
dotical sentence made to hand, convenient for quotation, he allows 
matters of great interest to pass unnoticed. 

The chapter about Fuseli is the least hackneyed part of the 
book. Except the notices in Haydon’s Autobiography, few 
facts from this artist’s life have been lately before the public. 
There are not many who know that this remarkable man was a 
Swiss by birth, and that he had received ordination at Zurich 
before he settled in London and adopted the profession by 
which he became famous. He was a very learned man, an 
accomplished linguisi, and an enthusiastic entomologist. -His 
great love of this science 
induced him occasionally to introduce moths into his pictures; these he 

inted with great care and fidelity, and when much taken with the subject, 

e made them frequently incongruous. Thus, in a picture of Lycidas, trom 
the passage in Milton— 

“Under the openin ids of the morn 
What time the winds his sultry horn” — 

where the = and the shepherdess are only ten inches in length, 
happening to find, in Mr. Johnson’s garden at Fulham, a beautiful moth, he 
was so delighted with it that, in spite of all propriety and his better know- 
ledge, he painted it the size of nature, hovering above the with ex- 
pet wings. This singular appearance attracted the notice of the cele- 

rated Dr. Jenner, who was also skilled in range and who, on being 
informed of the line it was intended to illustrate, said, “No, no; this is no 
grey-fly, but a moth, and winds no horn—it is a mute.” Fuseli, who heard 
this remark, knew well its accuracy, and therefore said nothing. 


The following anecdote is curious, in more ways than one :— 

Fuseli was at no time of his life an admirer of West. At his war) 
re-election to the Chair of the Royal Academy, in 1803, after a secession 
twelve months, the votes for his return to the office of President were unani- 
mous, except one, which was in favour of Mrs. Lloyd (Miss Moser), then an 
Academician. Fuseli was taxed by some of the members with having given 
this vote, and answered, “ Well, suppose I did; she is eligible to the office, 
and is not one old woman as good as another ?” 

Here follows what is perhaps the best story in the book :— 

Northcote painted animals of the brute creation with t power. When 
his picture of Balaam and the Ass was exhibited at the Macklin Gallery, 
Northeote asked Fuseli’s opinion of its merits; he instantly replied, “ 
friend, you are an angel at an ass, but an ass at an angel.” 


Fuseli was a very impressionable person, and was in love with 
Angelica Kauffman, and several other ladies, who did not reci- 
procate the feeling. After his marriage to Miss Rawlins, the 
ease was reversed, and Mary Wollstonecroft conceived a Platonic 
affection for him, which being unrequited— 
at len; Mrs. Wollstonecroft desperate, and told Mrs. Fuseli that 
she Se to become an mene he family ; “for,” said she, “I have such 
sincere affection for your husband, that I find I cannot live without the satis- 
faction of seeing and conversing with him daily.” Mrs. Fuseli was alarmed, 
and not only refused her solicitation, but instantly forbade her the house. 

We make room for one more anecdote of this eccentric artist. 


Fuseli spared no one, and was merciless to the miser Nollekens. Once, at 
a party at Mr. Coutts’s, Mrs. Coutts, dressed like Morgiana, came danci 


of April 16, 1737, we read, ‘ Leicester-fields is going to be fitted 
up in a very elegant manner : a new wall and rails to be erected all 


in, presenting her dagger at every breast; as she confronted Nollekens, 
out, « there's no fear; Nolly never was known 
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The chapters devoted to Lawrence and Turner are full of detail, 
and many of the anecdotes which couple these artists with contem- 
poraries who have survived to our own times have a special in- 
terest. It is pleasant, moreover, to hear of Turner without Mr. 
Ruskin’s running commentary of excessive adulation. Mr. 
Timbs has borrowed scantily from this author, andeven the notable 
contrast between Venice and Covent Garden, the respective birth- 
places of Giorgione and Turner, in the concluding volume of 
Modern Painters, is here banished to an appendix. A very curious 
prediction of Turner’s future eminence is quoted from the Dia 
of Thomas Green of Ipswich, written so long ago as 1797. We 
conclude with again assuring all our readers who take an interest 
in art gossip, that they will find in this as volume 
ample amusement and some instruction for a desultory hour. 


SERBSKI PESME* 


be would + that when Mr. Owen Meredith was in 
Servia he lost no time in inquiring what was the native 
name for Servian. He was told  Berbski.” On asking further 
what might be the Servian for “poems,” he was told, with 
equal correctness, “‘ Pesme.” He then combined his information, 
like the Pickwickian writer on Chinese metaphysics, and the 
result of his researches now gleams before us all over his 
gorgeous little volume. It is no misprint, for it is not only 
emblazoned on the back and side of the work, but figures on 
the title-page, and on every left-hand page, to say nothing of 
the newspaper advertisements. Its correctness, however, is 
equal to that of the words ‘‘ Latinus poemata” in Latin. Serbski 
is a masculine singular, and Pesme is a feminine plural. We 
believe that a schoolboy making use of the above words as a 
Latin phrase would not be accepted as a competent translator of 
Virgil or Horace, nor would the rod be spared in his case any 
more than we shall spare it in Mr. Meredith’s. What would 
this gentleman me if a tourist who had paid a flying visit to 
Florence or Naples were to publish translations of Italian 
ballads deseribed as having been collected by himself in the 
solitudes of the Apennines, and were to entitle them “ Italiano 
Poesie?” If Mr. Meredith had really known a word of the 
language which he is here pretending to know, and for seeming 
to know which he is courting the applause of a public of lion- 
hunters or huntresses, in such matters always easy, uncritical, 
and credulous, he must have steered clear of so absurd and 
elementary a mistake as an open violation of the second concord. 
“ Whether these poems,” says he, “‘ be weeds or wild flowers, 
I have at least gathered them on their native soil, amidst the 
solitudes of the Carpathians, and along the shores of the Danube.” 
These pretty tes stag do not indeed state directly that the 
poems were taken down by him from the mouths of Carpathian 
and Danubian bards. The point is guarded with suflicient dex- 
terity, and will meet the contingency of his having culled the 
flowers from the hortus siccus of M. Dozon, which is delightfully 
portable, and may, or rather must, have formed part of his Car- 
pathian travelling kit. His own knowledge of Servian would 
not have kept him from starving in the aforesaid solitudes. He 
might perhaps have obtained bread and water; but if supplied 
with those necessaries in an unsavoury and impure state, he never 
could have denounced that condition by the use of appropriate 
and concordant adjectives. Why he went to the Carpathians at 
all is not clear, seeing that Servian is not spoken in that range of 
mountains, the northern portion of which is occupied by Poles on 
the one side, by Slovaks and Ruthenians on the other—all speak- 
ing Slavonic dialects, it is true, but differing specifically from 
Servian with as much difference as exists between the Teutonic dia- 
lects of Holland and the Tyrol. The Carpathians of Transylvania 
and the Banat are Wallachian, with a slight admixture of 
Servians in the latter province. The true seat of Servian poetry, 
and the exclusive seat of the heroic ballads, is far away from the 
Danube, in Montenegro, Southern Bosnia, Servia, and Herze- 
ovina, by the Albanian border, and the great central mountain 
not of the Turkish peninsula. After all, Mr. Meredith had not 
the least occasion to go further than his bookseller’s shop, as all 
the songs, without one exception, which he would fain be thought 
to have collected among the Carpathians, are to be found in 
M. Dozon’s excellent little work. Mr. Meredith has transferred 
these to his own pages in a different order from M. Dozon, having 
first shuffled them elaborately, like a pack of cards, and then 
dealt them out to the printer. By this process M. Dozon’s first 
lyric becomes his twentieth, and so with the others. The French 
original, as we may call it, is literal and unmetrical, after the 
manner of Clarke’s Homer ; the English version is metrical and 
avowedly diffuse. There is no other difference between the 
texts, except such as arises from mistranslated French and occa- 
sional interpolations from English poets. Thus we have the 
words “ de l’Erable jusqu’i Sazlia” rendered “ from Erable (sic) 
to Sazlia,” Erable, in Servian “ javor,” a maple tree, being taken 
for a proper name. So, too, we have from Tennyson’s Guinevere 
the lines— 
Far off a solitary trumpet blew, 
Then waiting by the doors the war-horse neighed 
As at a friend’s voice. 
appearing as— 
O’er the airy morning smote 
Along the blowing breeze remote 
A solitary trumpet note. 
* Serbski Pesme; or, National Songs of Servia. By Owen Meredith. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 1861. 


Full well the milk-white war-horse knew 
The music. 
without any corresponding original. 

The lay from which these lines are taken, “The Battle of 
Kossovo,” does not exist as a whole, but is formed out of 
several fragmentary lays most ingeniously pieced together by M. 
Dozon, after the fashion of the rhapsodists of old. Mr. Mere- 
dith gives it in its integrity, without a single remark to show 
that he had not heard it entire from his mythic Carpathian 
minstrel. The notes appended to it are almost literally trans- 
lated, and hardly differ from the original, except that Mr. 
Meredith has brought in a quotation from Marlowe illustrative 
of Oriental bombast, and another from Chaucer to justify his use 
of that not very recondite word destrier, for war-horse. We 
give an instance :— 

The word pobratime (from brat, brother) denotes a relationship indepen- 
dent of blood or kindred between persons of the same sex, which is peculiar 
to the Serbs. For in the Bulgarian the word signifies nothing more than 
friend..... In the ancient Servian liturgies are to be found prayers applicable 
to the consecration of this relationship by the priest.........Appeal in such cases 
(danger or sickness), the usual form of which is held impious to reject, and 
which is placed in Serb poetry even in the mouths of Turks and Vilas, is 
Bogom, &e. 

Mr. Meredith here misquotes the Servian; but let that pass. 
Dozon had written as follows :— 

Le mot de pobratime (dérivé de brat, frere,) marque une liaison d’amitié 
qui peut éxister entre personnes des deux sexes, et a un caractére sacré et 
réligieux, car il forme empéchement au mariage. Jadis elle était souvent 
bénie par le prétre, et il y a méme dans les anciens livres de liturgie serbe des 
priéres applicables & cette cérémonie, mais c'est surtout par un appel de 
secours prononcé dans un cas de danger ou de maladie, voire dans un réve, 
qu'elle se contracte. La formule employée ordinairement, et que l'on place 
méme dans la bouche des Turcs et des Vilas, est celle-ci: Bogom, &e. (in 
correct Servian.) Au mot de pobratime (qui ea Bulgare n’a plus que le sens 
d’ami) correspond celui de posestrima, scour ainsi choisie. 

Dozon is wrong in saying that this custom is peculiar to the 
Serbs. It is equally common among the Rumeliote and Cretan 
mountaineers, and the sanctity in which it is held by them is 
shown by the Greck proverb, “ Better are brothers of the 
Church’s making than those of the womb.” (Kadyrepor of ddeAot 
Tis éxxAnoias of tis Kowdias.) ‘The error is very 
slight and pardonable in M. Dozon, but we are surprised that 
Mr. Meredith is not better acquainted with the customs of the 
Klephts, for enrolment among whom he has so thoroughly 
qualified himself. 

Mr. Meredith has also borrowed copiously from M. Dozon in 
his preface. Here he has not often translated him literally, but 
has taken most of his leading ideas, expanding or condensing 
the original thought with much ambition and pomp of language. 
Thus the ‘ inspiration collective” of the whole Servian race, as 
opposed to the single inspiration of individual poets in more 
advanced countries, is dwelt upon with a correspondence of idea 
and a divergence of expression sufficient to show how closely he 
follows his model and how carefully he seeks to disguise himself. 
But we have many passages of literal translation. Thus compare— 

The sentiment of love expressed in these songs is not the tender metaphy- 
sical motion of the soul which belongs to the North....... It is rather a 
fierce, quick, meridional passion; the eager instinctive mi piace of the South, 
sensual but natural, and not without grace and delicacy— 
with— 

Remarquons que l'amour qu’elles expriment n’est point le sentiment un 
peu langoureux des allemands, mais la passion méridionale du mi piace, sen- 
suelle, mais naturelle et non sans délicatesse et sans grice. 

Mr. Meredith certainly admits, after a fashion, his obligations 
to M. Dozon, telling us, in general terms, that he has borrowed 
largely from him, and that such statements are entirely con- 
firmed by his own experience of the country. How could his 
experience of » country of whose language he is completely 
ignorant have anything to do with his adoption of phrases like 
“collective inspiration,” “mi piace,” and the like; with his 
identical references to the Vikings, Gargantua, the battle of 
Ceuta, and, in fact, nearly all M. Dozon’s illustrative parallels ; 
or with his quotation of the same examples of Servian metre and 
the same remarks about its bearings upon the vexed questions of 
Hellenic accentuation and prosody as are brought forward by 
the last-named writer ? 

It is our bounden duty fully to establish Mr. Meredith’s igno- 
rance of Servian by detailed proof. In this matter the author 
of Clytemnestra has entirely failed to avert the wrath of the fell 
goddess Nemesis, and he has been plunged open-eyed by her 
resistless hand into the deadly abyss of detection. He had M. 
Dozon’s unimpeachable Servian before him; yet wherever he 
writes a Servian word he makes a blunder as fatal as ‘“ Serbski 
Pesme,” the head and front of his offending. Before citing his 
Servian, however, we must quote the following sentence, freely 
borrowed, by the way, from Dr. Bowring :—* ‘The Servians 
established themselves, under permission of the Emperor Hera- 
cleus, in Mesia Superiora.” ‘This last is no misprint, for com- 
positors do not err by inserting letters, but by mistaking wrong 
ones for right. We are thus driven to conciude that he wrote 
Mesia Superiore, Italianizing the Latin for drawing-room 
consumption. As for poor “ Heracleus,” we have long since 
given up all hope of any Byzantine Emperor meeting with 
even orthographical justice at the hands of bookwrights. 
Mr. Meredith tells us that, in Servian, the termination -viteh, or 
-vitz, denotes “son of.” It happens that there are no such ter- 
minations, nor is it possible for any one acquainted with any 
Slavonic tongue to say there are. 
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-ich, corresponding to the Greek -idns, or the Old English -ing ; 
and there is the termination -ovich, or, under certain circum- 
stances, -evich, compounded of the adjectival ending -ov (feminine 
-ova, neuter -ovo) + -ich. To say that it is vich which denotes 
“son of” is equivalent to saying that ‘ ding” means “son” in 
Anglo-Saxon, Ceolmund-ing and Beormund-ing mean 
the son of Ceolmund and the son of Beormund. Mr. Meredith, 
if encouraged, would no doubt compare his -vitz with the old 
French Fitz, and found thereon a theory of Race (with a capital 
R). We have said that in certain cases -evich, and not -ovich is 
used. This occurs when certain consonants terminating the base 
are weakened or liquidized, or have been subjected to this pro- 
cess at an earlier stage of the language. Thus M. Dozon 
properly writes “ Tsarevitch ;” but Mr. Meredith, perhaps 
thinking it does not signify, writes ‘ Tsarowitch.” This, then, 
is an elementary grammatical error; and we do not pardon it, 
because even a mere illiterate young swell of a crack Club in 
St. James’s knows whether to spell that great turf event, the 
Cesarewitch Stakes, with an e or ano. So, in the formula of 
brotherhood above referred to, he spells “ soetim ” for “ svetim ” 
(which is probably a misprint), and brat&é for brate (vocative of 
‘“‘brat.”) The a is accented here to look more knowing, we sup- 
pose. So, again, he writes “the lay of Predag and Nenad, which 
I have not translated,” instéad of “ Predrag,” meaning “ very 
dear.” ‘“Sclavonic” for “Slavonic” is everybody’s error, we 
fear ; but it is an error for all that. We counsel Mr. Meredith, 
before again meddling with these matters, to purchase Vuk or 
Fréhlich’s Grammar, or, if he be in London, to put himself under 
the tuition of Madlle. Albina di Rhona, the new Servian danseuse. 

With regard to the manner in which Mr. Meredith has 
executed his poetical versions of the Servian, by which we 
mean of M. Dozon’s text, we object equally to the form and 
to the spirit of his performance. ‘The abstract expressions of 
subjective and self-conscious modern poetry are jarring and out 
of place when used to represent the vigorous objective force of 
primitive ballad poetry. Mr. Meredith’s pages teem with ex- 
pressions of this kind. Here are some instances :— 

Where mountains shut the silence up, a milk-white maiden stood . . . 

And while the wild white mountain flowers turned passionately pale, 

And while the chilly water ran reluctant to the vale . . . 

The wild-eyed wood stared on me, and unclasped, and let me through... 

Not a whisper heaved the woven woof (!) of these warm trees. 


What would Mr. Ruskin say to this overflow of “ pathetic 
fallacies?” They may be very pretty, but they are not Servian, 
any more than such phrases as “thy lips’ young red,” or the 
“ flock’s chilly bleat,” which are untranslatable into the language 
of any half-cultivated people. He has also done wrong in reject- 
ing the long-drawn uniform harmony of the familiar trochaic 
rhythm, and replacing it by a variety of tripping metres, the best 
of which is that of the Siege of Corinth, and the worst a jerking 
measure like broken halves of the Tupperian line. This last is 
rare enough; Mr. Meredith has a good and delicate ear, and a 
curious versatility and command over metrical combinations. 
But these feats of agility and sleight of verse do not compensate 
us for the loss of the simple Servian harmonies. Compare, for 
instance :— 

What is it so white on the mountain green, 

A flight of swans, or a fall of snow ? 

The swans would have flown, and the snow would have been 

Melted away long ago— 
with Mr. Aytoun’s well-known version of Goethe’s translation— 

What is yon so white upon the greenwood, 

Is it snow, or flight of cygnets resting ? 

Were it snow, ere now it had been melted, 

Were it swans, ere now the flock had left us. 
Again— 

Not long in the house of her mother 

She rested; not even a week: 

Lovers one after the other 

Came riding to sue and to seek. 

For never more lovely a lady 

Breathed beauty to trouble the land, 

And soon from Imoski the Cadi, ‘ 

Came gaily to ask for her hand— 
with— 
Short the space—seven days, but barely seven— 
Little space I ween—by many nobles 
Was the lady courted in espousals— 
Far the noblest was Imoski’s Cadi. 


We can fancy the gay Cadi tripping along with a matrimonial 
smirk and a rose in bis buttonhole. 

We quote only one more passage, for the warm colouring of 
which we feel compelled to make a preliminary apology, but we 
cannot avoid the necessity of showing how thoroughly Mr. 
Meredith has saturated his mind with the spirit of some 
modern French writings. M. Dozon says :— 

A peine Mouio [short for Mustafa; Mr. Meredith wrongly writes Moio] 
a-t-il oui ces paroles, qu’il saute sur ses_pieds légers, ferme sur elle la galerie, 
et pendant trois jours blancs il la caresse. 


Now hear Mr. Meredith :— 


Trembling he listened as trembling she uttered it, 
Lightly he leapt from the couch where he lay, 
Fastened behind her the long golden gallery, 
Laughed as he sank on her soft lips, and they 
Three white days, little heeding the daylight, 
Three blue nights, little noting the moon, 


This is, indeed, rich, fruity melody. But, if anything could } 
reconcile us to the brutality of Walt Whitman as one of the ; 
roughs, it would be his appearance as one of the smooths, such \ 
as we here see him, strutting about in M. Alfred de Musset’s | 
old poetical clothes. This poem is of the class called Mabille’ske 
Pesme, sung by the wandering female minstrels of the Bredska 
Ulitza, or rue Bréda. We have another of the same kind. A 
girl sitting by the sea asks, ‘“‘ What is sweeter than honey ?” and 
is answered by a fish, “ Sugar is sweeter than honey.” (Sladji 
je sheker od meda). Our author makes the finny rogue say, 
** Kisses are sweeter than honey.” 

We cannot refrain from quoting a few lines from one of Mr. i 
Lockhart’s beautiful ballads, translated from Talvi’s German 
version of Vuk’s text, and printed for private circulation in | 
1826, to show the healthy freshness with which the Servians i} 
treat the subject of female beauty :— 


Fair she was, there could be nothing fairer; | | 


Stately was she as the mountain pine-tree— 
Dark and flashing, like two noble jewels, 
Were her eyes ; and over them were eyebrows, 
Thin and black, like leeches from the fountain ; 
Softer were her eyelids than the pinions 
Of the swallow on the breeze reposing ; 
White her teeth, as ls in ocean ripened. ' 

White her breasts, two little panting wild doves ; t 

Wide through Bosnia and Herzegovina 

Spread the wondrous story of Sabon ty. 

We have but one word for Mr. Meredith in conclusion. When 

our favourite and typical literary coxcomb, the gifted author of 
Guy Livingstone, seeks to acquire a reputation for knowledge of 
foreign parts and tongues by quoting Arabic proverbs at second- 
hand from French novelists ignorant of Arabic, and which are 
no more Arabic than ancient Pisidian—when he talks of * Sciote 
and Chian ” wine, or turning the Servian Vilas into “ Rhineland 
Wilis”—we experience no sense of incongruity, and we enjoy a 
good laugh at his monkey-tricks. But we weep when Atticus 
does these things. Mr. Meredith has written a work unworthy 
of his —_ and of the name he might bear, and this time we 
sincerely rejoice that he has chosen to retain his disguise. 


THE ISLAND OF THE SAINTS.* 


| 
| 
i eo appearance of yet another book of travels in Ireland 
renders it necessary to make the remark, once for all, that 
that island has been heard of before. Every well-informed per- 
son, we can state confidently, has long been aware of its exist- 
ence. It is to be found in all the best maps of Europe; its 
natives have often been seen on the adjacent coasts; and one | 
Englishman resides in it by special command of her Majesty. 
This being the case, it cannot be granted as an established law i 
that every one who travels in Ireland is on every occasion bound ) 
to write an account of his adventures for the press. It is right 
to give to the public a narrative of a journey in the regions of 
the Amoor, or across the continent of Australia; but it cannot be 
absolutely necessary that we should be told the history of every 
fresh wayfarer at Killarney. It may be true that the population 
is strange and savage—indeed, few tourists are able to assert a 
residence of more than fourteen days in the island; and the 
language has an undeniable interest from the well-ascertained 
fact of its having been spoken eee first parents in Paradise. i | 
All we have to say is, that the Geographical Society knows all | 
about it already. 
There is, however, one peculiarity of a novel character in a 
book lately published with the complimentary title of the Island 
of the Saints, which may render a notice of it pardonable. It 
is the work of a German author—indeed, as he himself is careful 
to mention, a German poet—who visited Ireland very lately, and 
actually stayed two or three months on its soil. We are far 
from wishing, it is hardly necessary to say, that the book should ; 
be made a precedent. It is hard enough to have Fortnights } 
and Sketches in the profusion so common of late ; but if Celtic 
sorrows are to find a responsive chord in the bosom of all the 
poets of the Continent, and if all the poets of the Continent are I 
to find responsive English publishers, there arises a question 
Irlandaise of the most serious character. The Island of the 
Saints has certainly its sorrows and its grievances, and these 
may have, no doubt, a very legitimate interest for German 
readers of an imaginative and romantic turn of mind; but M. 
Rodenberg and his translator are very much mistaken if they 
suppose that the saints are not = y competent to state their 
own troubles for themselves. membering, however, that the 
book before us is entirely superfluous, and by no means new, we 
are bound to say that it is not so dreary as might be supposed. 
The author is a good traveller, to all appearances. He cared 
for everything he saw, and possesses largely that power 
of enjoying trifles which is the tourist’s first and greatest 
requisite; while through his book there runs a kind of 
faint humour—a rich ‘Teutonic neutral tint, as it were— 
which is not fun, but comes as near it as a German 
poet in Connemara can be reasonably expected to arrive. It is 
that same quiet, contemplative way of | ooking at things from 
a philosophic distance which appears with so good an effect in 
the opening scenes of Debit and Credit—a spirit pleasant in the 


Sealed by sweet kisses in silent caresses, 
Rested while round them May melted to June. 


* The Island of the Saints; a Pilgrimage t h Ireland. By Julius 
Rodenberg, Author of “An Autumn in Wales.” : Chapman and 
Hall. 1861. 
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midst of its sleepiness, and amusing without a touch of hilarity. 
It evidently costs the author no exertion, or straining after 
effect, to describe Donnybrook fair as the scene of ‘the most 
sanguinary fights, the most obstinate rows, the most accidental 
homicides in Ireland.” The compound adjective comes out with 
a quaintness delightfully unaffected in the description of a 
donkey who, on being beaten, “resigned himself with a look 
whose expression was beyond all description world-contemning.” 
And there is something irresistibly amusing in the pious ho 
which accompanies what in an English writer we should take for 
a piece of harmless, but silly verbiage :—‘ Such are Bianconi’s 
ears . . . Even the conveyance in which we shall all some day 
be carried to our rest, and, as we trust, to salvation, appears to 
me less terrible when I think of Bianconi’s cars.” 

Mr. Coventry Patmore, when about to commence a pretty 
but very simple love-story in verse, informs his reader that, as a 
preparation for the task, he “has girt himself with thought and 
prayer.” M. Rodenberg, as unexceptionably, but with what 
object it is impossible to say, “ prepared himself” for a tour in 
Treland by spending a summer in Wales. This curious fact 
we learn from the preface to the translation, which 
also supplies the reason for which it is thought advis- 
able to present the book in an English form. The majority 
of books have, it appears, “ had the defect of being written by 
Englishmen; and it is as fair to accept their verdict as it would 
be to judge of Italy from an Austrian point of view.” It will 
be inferred that the unprejudiced foreigner has taken a view of 
the condition of Ireland not very favourable to English rule. 
The inference, however, would hardly convey the truth. M. 
Rodenberg describes several scenes of poverty and wretchedness 
which ean certainly only find a parallel in the most neglected 
parts of England and of every other unequally civilized country ; 
and he draws here and there pictures of the deserted state of 
the agricultural districts, omitting to add the fact, that land is 
at present, throughout Ireland, rapidly rising in value. He gives 
many instances of complaints made by the Roman Catholic pea- 
sants against England and its religion—not, however, entering 
upon the question whether inactive querulousness has been gene- 
rally the characteristic of impoverished nonconformists, But he 
does not, as far as we are able to perceive, pronounce a decisive 
verdict against the modern policy of English rulers, or indi- 
cate other parts of the world where prescriptive discord induces 
prosperity or where priestcraft leads to general intelligence. The 
truth is, that as the Catholic peasantry of the South forms the 
most striking and romantic portion of the population of Ireland, 
so it is with them that the records of former harshness and 
neglect are most easily associated by a careless lover of the pic- 
turesque. Our German tourist, however, is too sensible to be 
deluded into an anachronism by a fictitious colouring of romance; 
and the system of government which assimilates when it can do 
80 with safety, and, as in religion, tolerates what it cannot hope 
to assimilate, is very far too strong in justice and wisdom to be 
charged with the filth of a Belfast alley or the squalor of a 
Galway cabin. For the rest, M. Rodenberg is a good Protestant, 
and we are quite zealous enough in our Protestantism to believe 
that “Catholic ascendancy” is not on the whole favourable 
to national progress. The superstition of the uneducated Irish 
is, as might have been expected from the title of his book, a sub- 
ject upon which our author enters a good deal; and it is one 
which, viewing it apart from all polemical questions, has its inte- 
resting side, as a mere phenomenon of character. That the Irish 
race is extremely superstitious may be taken as a statistical 
fact fully proved; for national characteristics are even more 
marked than those of individuals, and afford far more scope 
for accurate examination. At the same time, the Irish are 
strikingly free from a vice which in other nations invariably 
accompanies great superstition—that of sensual immorality. 
It is seldom that two distinct features of character are uni- 
formly associated in so marked a way as these. The virtue of good- 
humour, for example, and the vice of cunning, are, as any one inte- 
rested in the study of national peculiarities will have observed, con- 
stantly presented together, though they seem to be connected by 
no visible link. Those nations, again, which are distinguished for 
hospitality, are, without an exception as far as we know, also 
distinguished for indolence. But these two vices of superstition 
and sensuality are united by a tie even more marked, though 
equally obscure. The Roman geographer remarked, centuries 
ago, that immorality was always found in close attendance on ex- 
aggeration of devotional feelings. The mystic worships of Isis 
and Dionysus were at first, at all events, beyond all doubt reli- 
gious observances, and not ceremonious hypocrisies. The Athe- 
nians were far more corrupt in this respect than the Romans ; 
and it was of them that the Roman preacher on Mars’ Hill declared 
that they were “in all things very God-fearing.” Brazil has 
always united much devotion to great indulgence in sensual vice. 

The same may be said, with some limitation, of Mexico. In 
Madagascar, the air long teemed with pollution, while every altar 
was loaded with the victims of religious zeal. 

Such being the general rule, a marked exception to it is found 
in the case of Ireland. The Irish are highly superstitious, as we 
know; and yet with few races is domestic life purer than with 
them. Often as we have had occasion to notice with the strongest 
censure the behaviour of the Irish priests, we have never denied 
them this one praise—that they keep their flocks, if not blameless 
in this, at all events more blameless than others who in prudence 
and decorum have the advantage. The cause of this exception is 


probably to be looked for in the peculiar character of the super. 
stition of the country. The religionist of Ireland is, even when 
most devout, not absorbed in his devotion. His sentiments have 
none of that mystic and entrancing character which so often leads 
directly from the sublime tothe sensuous. His saint-worship, which 
is really the predominant portion of his creed, is but one phase of 
the anthropomorphism which differs little in its work whether it 
turn a god into a man or raise a man toa god. The peasant of 
Tipperary looks on his saint with little of mysterious awe. He 
esteems and admires and fears him, but he does not cling to him 
with adoring devotion. Even towards the Queen of the Saints he 
feels rather a chivalrous respect than a venerating love. And so, 
as he is not transported beyond his senses by his religion, he is 
not in turn made their slave, as others are, when the ecstasy of 
adoration is passed; and his feelings are not dravn more strongly 
earthwards by the unconscious reaction of a rapture which so 
often unduly exalts what it does not and cannot purify. 

There is one serious fault in the book we are reviewing, for 
which rather the translator than the author is to blame. Pos. 
sibly the habit of mentioning people by name, with personal 
comments, may be a prominent feature of books of Teutonic 
travel, but the translator of the work ought to have known that 
the custom belongs to a species of literature which in England 
is left to the town correspondents of provincial journals. M. 
Rodenberg, with the most simpie candour, describes the dress of 
Mr. Carden at a ball, and speculates upon the reasons which 
may have induced another large proprietor near the Dunloe 
Gap to remain unmarried; and the whole is faithfully repro- 
duced under the auspices of a gentleman who is neither 
Mrs. Stowe nor the editor of a Manchester paper. In 
other respects, the translation is irreproachable, and affords 
us an opportunity of studying the language of the Irish 
_ in a new and much improved form. ‘‘ Had you come 

y day and in sunshine to us,” a fine old specimen of 
the Galway boy declares in a Killery cabin, “I would not 
have refused your money; but as you came in the night, and as 
helpless people, I offered you my hospitality.” Certainly a couple 
of translations prove a marvellous corrective of style. Our tourist 
proceeded to offer his host a tobacco-pouch. ‘To me it is of 
no value,’ he said, ‘and you cannot do without it. Keep it, and 
God bless you!’” We ean recognise, a few pages further on, 
what was the probable burden of a song about “a robber of 
the name of Larry, who was hanged.” But we should be glad 
to hear whether it is the author or the translator who declares 
that a manuscript in the Dublin Library, of the date a.p. 620, 
is “one of the oldest MSS. in existence;” and when Dean 
Swift is styled the “*‘ Mephistopheles of humour, destined to die 
by the poison of one of his own shafts,” we are puzzled to know 
in what part of the process of composition, or of English re- 
casting, the Philoctetes of our schooldays can have so strangely 
assumed the disguise of the German fiend. But these are things 
we sincerely hope that it will not take another book of Irish 
travel to teach us. For we must positively make it a rule never 
in future to notice Irish tours, whether of German or English 
authorship, unless Killarney is quite left out, and the legends 
are all coined afresh. We receive the work of our poet-iourist 
with all friendliness, but we do so under protest, and with the 
emphatic avowal that we have really heard of late about Ireland 
more than we are able to read or mark, and very far more than 
we are able inwardly to digest. 


THE WRONGS OF ORKNEY* 
\ \ FE have of late years heard a good deal about “ oppressed 
n 


ationalities,” but probably few Englishmen have any 
notion of the oppressed nationality which, if the pleadings of its 
advocates are well founded, most nearly concerns themselves. 
It seems that we have a specimen of the class even within the 
limits of the United Kingdom, and not merely within the United 
Kingdom, but, if not within the island of Great Britain, at any 
rate within those parts of the United Kingdom called England 
and Scotland. The oppressed race, in short, is no other than 
the Scandinavians of Orkney. The existence of such a people 
is perhaps best known to the world at large by means of Scott's 
novel of the Pirate, and doubtless Magnus Troil the Odaller is 
a familiar name to many who have no clear notion what an 
Odaller is. Yet they have not wanted champions. ‘The learned 
Icelander, Torfeus, wrote their history in a Latin folio, M. 
Worsaaé naturally touches upon them in his Danes and North- 
men in England, and now Mr. David Balfour, of Balfour and 
Trenaby—the name occurs at the end of a short preface, though 
not in the title-page—has come forth gallantly to state their 
case at length. ‘lhe book, it seems, was designed as introduc- 
tory to a volume presented by its author to the Abbotsford and 
Maitland Clubs, under the title of Oppressions of the Sixteenth 
Century in the Islands of Orkney and Zetland. ‘That volume 
we do not remember to have come across, nor do we know Mr. 
Balfour except from his present Memorial. We gather from 
the book that he is an Orcadian Laird, Odaller, or whatever the 
proper title may be now-a-days. Certainly he is a sound and 
careful antiquary, well versed in the local history of the old 
Jarldom, and fully entitled to a hearing for anything which he 
may say about it. 


* Odal Rights and Feudal Wrongs: a Memorial for Orkney. Edin- 
burgh, 1860. 
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The Orkney and Zetland islands have certainly been unlucky. 
In some respects they answer at one end of the kingdom to 
the Channel Islands at the other. Neither of them has more 
than an accidental connexion with Scotland or England. One 
is naturally a portion of Normandy, the other of Norway. But 
the fate of the two has been very different. The Channel 
Islands are, in many respects, the most favoured parts of the 
British dominions. They unite the advantages of small repub- 
lies with those of great monarchies. Jersey and Guernsey are, 
in all internal matters, independent States—States which flourish 
without customs or turnpikes, almost without taxation of any 
kind, and retain their own laws and constitution, which, 
strange as they seem to other people, are at any rate satisfac- 
tory to those who live under them. On the other hand, their 
situation makes them precious possessions, carefully looked after 
and defended, so that they happily combine the local freedom of 
a small commonwealth with the strength of a great kingdom. 
The Norman of Jersey, still speaking the almost unchanged 
tongue of the Conqueror of England, is, of all men in the world, 
the most attached to the English Crown, and the least disposed 
to cast in his lot with his brethren of Bayeux and Rouen. He 
knows very well that local independence under British protee- 
tion is something very much better than the paternal rule of a 
potentate whose only claims are that his dominions are unplea- 
santly near, and that he speaks a corruption of his own ancient 
language. Orkney and Zetland, on the other hand, nobody 
knows about or cares about. They do not, like Jersey and 
Guernsey, stand asa check in the very teeth of an aggressive 
neighbour. The days of the Sea-Kings are over, while danger 
from the south is as much to be guarded against now as it was 
eight hundred years back. Hence the Norman islands remain a 
free and favoured dependency—allies rather than subjects. 
The Norwegian islands, on the other hand, are incorporated 
with the United Kingdom—they are a British county, sending a 
member to the British Parliament. The connexion is closer, 
but for that very reason less advantageous. A county so remote 
and so feebly represented is sure to have its interests neglected. 
The truth is, that a small and remote possession of this kind is 
likely to be far better governed as a dependency than as an 
integral part of the kingdom. As a British county, it will pay 
its full share of taxation, and will not get the same return 
as other parts of the kingdom. Mr. Balfour complains that the 
Crown property and Church property of Orkney are applied to 
“English uses.” That is, the Crown lands and the revenues of 
the secularized bishoprick go into the general fund of the kingdom, 
out of which we can fully believe that Orkney gets, even propor- 
tionably, far less profit than Middlesex. So, while the old 
Norman lavs and courts still flourish in Jersey, the Norwegian 
jaws and courts have vanished in Orkney. We know not whether 
the Oreadians really sigh after them, or whether it is merel 
Mr: Balfour, in his antiquarian character, who laments; but it 
is clear that for Orkney to ask for its old laws would be less 
glaringly absurd than for any British county, or for islands like 
Wight or Anglesey, to set up a claim to any antiquated rights. 
It is evident that a remote, isolated country, with hardly any 
intercourse with the rest of the kingdom, can never be really 
incorporated with it. The half-Norse, half-Celtic Isle of Man 
still retains, as a dependency, its old Norse laws. The purely 
Norse Isles of Orkney, as a British county, have naturally lost 
them. ‘There can be little doubt which is the better lot. 

In saying this, we have been speaking very nearly @ priori, for 
Mr. Balfour runs over the modern grievances of Orkney very 
speedily, and crowds a great number of cases of alleged wrong 
into a very short space. We think he should, to make his 
charges good, have gone a little more into the details of the 
alleged fiscal oppression of the islands, and the alleged misappro- 

riation of its public property. For instance, we should like to 
Shes something more of the events so cursorily recorded in the 
following extract. Very likely a diligent search among Blue- 
books might turn them up somewhere or other, but a champion 
of any cause should tell his story fully and clearly, and not set 
his readers on such difficult hunts :— \ 

While Britain parades her maternal care and lavish liberality even to her 
distant dependencies, Orkney.has been neglected by every public officer except 
the Tax-gatherer. Unaided by one penny of that public money which has 
enriched other Counties more fortunate or more favoured, Orkney has been 
left to struggle alone against its many difficulties, fiscal and physical. Twice 
has its right to the income of its own State Property been officially recognised ; 
once by a Lease from George III., in trust for its public improvements (27th 
July, 1775), and again by a Treasury Warrant for the same purpose, from 
George 1V. (3rd March, 1825)—but the first was diverted to the sole use of 
the Lessee; and the second was evaded by a shuffle of Government Offices, 
and repudiated on the lawyerly quibble that the British Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests are not bound by the obligations of the Scottish Exchequer. 
Instead of due protection in return for the taxation and duty of subjects, a 
County which contributed 5000 seamen to the British Navy, was denied one 
Gunboat to guard its own shores and harbours from the repeated insolence 
of privateers. 

The islands of Orkney and Zetland had no direct connexion 
with Scotland till the fifieenth century. Up to that time they 
were a Scandinavian Jarldom, subordinate to the crown of 
Norway—the exact amount of dependence or independence on 
the part of the Jar]s fluctuating very much, just as in other such 
subordinate sovereignties, according to the actual amount of 
power which the Over-lord found himself able to exercise. For 
a century or thereabouts before the cession to Scotland, the Jarl 
could hardly be considered even as a vassal prince. Henry 
Lord Sinclair was invested, in 1379, by King Hacon the Sixth, 


on terms which reduced him to the rank of a mere subject 
governor. It will be remarked that the Jarldom had already 
come by marriage into a Scottish family, and two successive 
Scottish bishops, Thomas and William Tulloch, were, through a 
large part of the fifteenth century, busily employed in promoting 
Scottish interests in Orkney. A Scottish nobleman, owning a 
rather unwilling subjection to the Norwegian kings, was a very 
different sort of ruler from the old Norse Jarls, whose allegiance 
even to Norway was little more than nominal, and who actuall 
held a large part of Scotland by right of conquest. The people 
were still Scandinavian, still warmly attached to their own Scan- 
dinavian laws, and above all, to the Odal or Allodial tenure of 
land, by which a man is absolute master of his own land, and 
owes no homage or fealty for it to any earthly lord. The 
Odal tenure knew none of the subtleties and hardships of 
the feudal law, and it avoided that strange confusion of the 
ideas of property and sovereignty which runs through the 
whole system of feudalism. The Odaller was subject to his 
Sovereign and to the law of his country, which law was made by 
an assembly of which he was himself a member—the Althing. 
As asubject, he paid the taxes imposed by the Assembly; but 
as an owner of land, he owed no suit or service to any one. He 
held his land, in short, as the King did his kingdom, by the 
grace of God. This is the old simple holéing which in Norway 
has ever existed, but which, in most European countries, was 
gradually superseded by the intricacies of the feudal tenure. It 
is clear, however, that the old Norse laws were beginning to 
wear out in Orkney before the cession. The strength of the Odal 
body was diminished, while its numbers were increased, by 
excessive subdivision. And, after all, the Odallers, great and 
small, formed a sort of oligarchy ; he who had no Jand was called 
Unfree—he had no voice in the Althing, and in short, no poli- 
tical being at all. Scottish earls and Scottish bishops brought 
smaller Scottish settlers in their train. The earls of the House of 
Sinclair held a court, which Mr. Balfour ventures to call “the 
most elegant and refined in Europe,” but which was essentially a 
Scottish, and not a Norwegian court. All these predisposing 
causes help to account for the quiet and permanent possession 
by Scotland of a land to which she had really no right but the 
temporar poses of a pawnbroker. 

We wil et Mr. Balfour describe the “ Impignoration” in his 
own words :— 

On the 8th September, 1468, Christian I. of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, by the ContRacT OF MARRIAGE between his only daughter Margaret 
and James III. of Scotland (after discharging the Annual of Norway, a 
tribute due by Scotland for Man and the Hebrides), engaged to pay a dowry 
of 60,000 florins—viz., 10,000 before the young Queen’s departure, and for 
the balance of 50,000, to pledge the islands of Orkney, to be held by the 
Crown of Scotland until he or his successors, Kings of Norway, should redeem 
them by payment of that sum. In return, Christian stipulated for certain 
jointure lands and terce to the Queen, if left a widow, or at her option a 
payment of 120,000 florins, fur 50,000 of which the restitution of Orkney 
should be counted as a discharge. Only 2000 of the presently promised 
10,000 florins being paid, Zetland was also impignorated for the balance of 
8coo florins under the same conditions (20th May, 1469) and both groups 
were thus mortgaged sub firma hypotheca et pignore for 58,000 FLORINS OF 
THE RuINE of 100 pence each, or about 24,166/. 13s. 4d. sterling. 

* * ~ * 

It was neither less nor more than an IMPIGNORATION, such as Denmark's 
necessities had often forced her to make of States or dependencies which she 
could not mean to cede in permanency, such as Funen, Sleswig, and (more 
than once) the City and Castle of Copenhagen. * * * * Even while creating 
a new and temporary right for Scotland, it did not extinguish the rever- 
sionary claims or present interest ot Norway ; for we find that Power making 
valid grants of kirk-lands (1490-1500), its officer, the Lawman of Bergen, 
pronouncing valid decrees affecting Zetland (1485), and the Scottish Parlia- 
ment expressly recognising the ancient native laws in the islands (1567) a 
century after the Impignoration. Most Scottish historians, from Ferrerius 
and Buchanan downwards, assert as a point of national honour the extinction 
of this Right of Redemption, either by renunciation or prescription ; but the 
first plea is disproved by documentary evidence of two centuries of Danish 
demands and Scottish evasions; and so late as 1668 (two centuries afier the 
date of the impignoration, and not two centuries from our own) the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Europe assembled at Breda, attested that the Right of Kedemp- 
tion was unprescribed and imprescribable. Whether this Right be still vested 
in Denmark, or transferred to Sweden with the Norwegian Crown, are ques- 
tions of the Law of Nations decided for the present by British preponderance 
of metal—until perhaps some Power, recognised by the grace of Palmerston 
and Treaty of London as the future heir of Denmark, may revive the claiza 
with arms as cogent as his pleas and his inducements. 


After the establishment of the Scottish dominion, of course all 
things Scandinavian met with a worse fate still, and at some times 
the islands underwent real and great oppression. Mr. Balfour 
especially complains of Bishop William Tulloch, who, in 1472, 
obtained a “ Tack” of all Crown Revenues in Orkney, and, like 
a true publican, exacted all old dues, and added many new 
ones, in contempt alike of Odal tenure and natural justice. The 
Earls, we should have said, had come to an end the year before, 
when the last Earl, William Sinclair, accepted divers lands and 
pensions of James III., instead of his Orcadian Jarldom. ‘hus, 
the natives had no sort of protector against their Scottish 
Bishop. In 1485, when cosine Sinclair, Henry, dson of 
Earl William, appeared in Orkney, not, indeed, as Karl, but as 
Tacksman, matters mended somewhat, and the final degradation 
of Orkney did not take place till nearly a century later. In 
1565, Lord Robert Stewart, a natural brother of Queen Mary, 
obtained first a feu grant of the Earldom, which he lost and 
afterwards recovered, together with the Commendatorship of 
the Bishoprick, and finally, in 1581, a revived Earldom over 
both Orkney and Zetland. He and his son, Earl Patrick, not 


only trampled upon all the ancient rights of the islands, but 
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showed themselves true tyrants in every sense. Earl Patrick, 
indeed, lost his head, but the Orcadians do not seem to have 
gained much, according to Mr. Balfour's account, by his removal. 
After Earl Patrick, Mr. Balfour gives few details, but he tells 
us a little of the way in which the Islanders were fleeced by the 
contending parties during the wars of the seventeenth century :— 

They gave Montrose 2000 men and 40,000/., and the Commonwealth 
exacted 300 Horse and 60,0001. (1650). Again, they raised another Regiment 
and Contribution for Charles II. (1651); and he rewarded their loyalty and 
their sufferings by a further exaction of 182,000/. in 1662, and then surren- 
dered the Islands to the tender mercies of the Earl of Morton, the worst King 
Stork of all the Donataries. ‘ 

Mr. Balfour has, in this little book, told us just enough about 
Orkney to make us wish to know something more. It is part of 
a British county, but probably there is no part of Europe which 
fewer Englishmen visit. Orkney contains a noble cathedral, one 
of the only two remaining perfect in Scotland—if Mr. Balfour 
will allow us to place Kirkwall in Scotland. But we never heard 
of more than two or three of our most adventurous antiquaries 
venturing on a personal inspection of it. St. Magnus is yet more 
thoroughly unfrequented than St. David's. A little time ago 
there were strange rumours afloat as to certain barbarous mutila- 
tions with which this venerable church was threatened; but 
whether they have taken place or have been happily warded off, 
we know not. Mr. Balfour indignantly complains that “ the 
Orkney Bishopric has been sold (1854-6), and the price expended 
in the adornment and luxury of London.” We hope that, at 
least, St. Magnus’ Cathedral has not been sold with it. We 


recommend the matter to our author; he is clearly, of all men, 
the one most called upon to undertake the defence of the one 
great surviving monument of the days of Orcadian independence. 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES.* 
M3 POWER has every right to the title of an imaginative 


writer, for no one could more completely disregard the 
petty trammels of reality, or follow the dictates of a somewhat 
capricious fancy with greater eagerness and intfepidity. If the 
mechanism of her story is uninterestingly commonplace, she 
more than atones for the defect by the startling originality of the 
characters to which it introduces us. The incidents are familiar, 
but the dramatis persone are the authoress’ own, and proceed 
on a principle of action peculiar to themselves. Eccentric earls, 
who select their future brides from the homes of country sur- 
geons—lIrish coquettes, who waver between sceptical heartless- 
ness and maudlin sentimentality—young people who are supposed 
to belong to polite society, yet make love to each other in the 
style of a maid-servant’s valentine—mysterious gentlemen, whom 
each volume displays in anew capacity, and who adore, and bully, 
and murder with equal readiness—such are the strange beings 
whom Miss Power ushers upon the stage, and, with the truedaring 
of genius, undertakes to fashion into a natural portraiture of the 
existing world. The effect, as may be supposed, is bewildering. 
We are in aregion of monsters. Nobody acts or speaks or behaves 
as we expect; everybody provokes our surprise and dislike by 
some wild and uncalled-for flight into the region of the impos- 
sible. One closes the book as one quits the penny theatre of a 
country fair, half amused and half shocked at so strange a tra- 
vesty of human life, and at the curious obliquity of judgment 
and taste that can be satisfied with the resemblance between so 
unskilful a copy and the original which it professes to depict. 
The curtain rises upon the Earl of Amesbury, sitting in the 
most appropriate attitude before his hereditary hearth, “in the 
gloamin’ of alate December day.” Large-orbited, gray and often- 
abstracted eyes, an amiable though irresolute mouth, gracefully 
languid movements, and feet of the most perfect type, conspire 
to assure us that we are in the presence of true nobility. One 
white hand is laid upon an open book, another plays uncon- 
sciously with the silky ears of a beautiful retriever. The peer’s 
contemplations are disturbed by the appearance of his future 
father-in law, the surgeon, who enters with, “Chilly evening, 
my Lord—hah! Christmas coming on,” and dashes boldly into 
the pulmonary condition of Horatia Temple, the only daughter 
of the noble house, who is petting and coaxing herself into an 
interesting decline. Horatia soon comes to answer for herself, 
and is joined by John, natural brother of Lord Amesbury, grave, 
taciturn, abrupt, and, in fact, all that an illegitimate elder 
brother should be. John visits the injury of his birth upon 
society at large, and makes himself disagreeable to everybody, 
from the petted retriever up to the lovely Horatia herself. 
Fortune, however, is about to smile on him, for the first 
volume sends him an object of idolatry in the person of Miss 
Agatha Blake, and the second brings to light an old marriage 
certificate, which clears his mother’s honour, and proves him to 
be the veritable Lord Amesbury. Miss Blake, meanwhile, has 
established a flirtation in another direction, and fires such expres- 
sive glances at the surgeon’s son, Robert, whom she meets one 
Sunday morning at church, that that young person’s devotions 
are brought to an abrupt standstill, and he accepts the destiny 
of a blighted being without further delay. The scene in which 
Agatha makes friends with Robert’s sister, Ivy, and congratu- 
lates her upon her brother’s eyes, is a masterpiece of delicacy 
and truthfulness. The first meeting of mutual adorers is natu- 
rally not without its embarrassments. ‘ You live in London, 
Miss Blake ?” inquires the hesitating lover; ‘‘ may I hope to see 
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you there? or am I too presumptuous? I know so little of the 
ways of your world, that you must forgive me if I sin through 
ignorance of them; won’t you?” So touching an appeal is of 
course irresistible. A sad half-smile, half-pleading look lights up 
Robert’s fine eyes into more than their accustomed brilliancy, 
and Agatha surrenders at discretion. After a touching inter- 
view in a neighbouring conservatory, she agrees to keep up a cor- 
respondence, and allows her favoured worshipper to carry her 
hand to his lips— Such a hand, so loving, so small, so palpi- 
tating, like a warm, soft, little bird in mine. One A the 
shadow of a hope, is all I ask.” Love is proverbially infectious ; 
and while Robert was adoring in the conservatory, the Earl 
himself became the victim of a calmer, but not less tender passion 
in the Castle drawing-room. A chapter, beautifully entitled 
“ Selene,” introduces us to a moonlight scene, and to Lord Ames- 
bury, amid glow-worms, nightingales, and dewy lawns, throwing 
his coronet and his heart at the feet of Ivy Lane. Ivy has no objec- 
tion to such aristocratic homage, and at once holds up her pure 
chaste brow, with loving trustfulness, to be kissed. Kissing soon 
leads to matrimony, and the sight of his ennobled sister's felicity 
rouses Robert to wilder transports and bolder undertakings than 
ever. Now we find him hovering in railway stations, and 
elevating the ladies’ waiting-room into a shrine of love ; now he 
is turning a deaf ear to Lady Amesbury’s sisterly expostulations, 
refusing to forego his delicious misery, or “to blot out the 
events of the past year for any amount of dull apathetic con- 
tentment;” and now “the dear, foolish, jealous, impolitic boy,” 
braving the wrath of the envious John Temple and an indignant 
parent, invades the sanctity of Curzon-street, and quafls a goblet 
of intoxicating delight, destined, alas! to be dashed unfinished . 
from his lips. Agatha is clasping his head between her white 
jewelled hands, and he is encircling her airy waist with the arms 
of adoration, when the door opens, and the indignant parent 
enters, “the white rage distorting his features, and his small, 
deep-set eyes glowing ominously.” Robert is requested to 
withdraw, and Agatha treats her papa with a severity that 
would be unfeminine if it were not heroic. The first word 
against her lover goads her, “ palpitating with rage and emotion,” 
into a most unfilial demonstration. ‘Not him—you shall not 
speak of him thus tome. There is not a curl on his noble head 
that I do not respect, as well as love, better than all your grey 
hairs.” This is rather strong for a young lady who has just 
been caught in surreptitious osculation ; but Agatha is soon to 
pay a heavy penalty for being so undutifully plain-spoken. The 
outraged father calls in the aid of a a 4 mamma and a 
diplomatic brother from Paris. All conspire to banish the 
adorable Rohert from her thoughts, and to press upon her a more 
advisable admirer in the person of the disagreeablé John, who 
has by this time wiped off the stain of illegitimacy, and assumed 
his rightful honours. “ Ay,” says Robert, with a bitter laugh ; 
“he was then John Temple, and is now Lord Amesbury—ainsi 
va le monde!” Cheered by so philosophic a reflection, Robert 
bends to his fate; but Agatha rebels against matrimonial ser- 
vitude, and, by being pertinaciously insolent to her husband, 
appears to have risen to those moral heights which suffering 
virtue is alone allowed to scale. “The pressure of the thorn 
calls forth the nightingale’s divinest notes; and many a poet- 
soul would have remained silent, many a saint would have lived 
the life and died the death of a sinner, had they been lapped in 
ease and peace and silken leisure.” John, so tar from lappin 
his bride in silken leisure, flies into a passion with her, an 
knocks her down ; and Agatha’s poet-soul suggests the romantic 
expedient of eloping with a Frenchman, who has just returned 
from his mother’s death-bed, and is, of course, far too senti- 
mental to be prosaically correct. Propriety, however, is avenged 
by John stabbing his faithless partner to the heart, and subse- 
quently flinging himself into the Seine ; and the closing tableau 
reveals Agatha’s French maid weeping and praying in Pére-h- 
Chaise over the interesting victim of so many unappreciated 
charms and so much undeserved persecution. 
We regret to be otherwise than complimentary to a lady, 

but the requirements of truth must sometimes supersede the 
promptings of politeness. The feminine failings of Mies Power's 
style are just those which society can least afford to condone. 
Events which good taste would throw into the background are 
dragzed remorselessly into the broad daylight. Little details of 
dress, person, and behaviour are elaborated with disagreeable 
and almost indelicate minuteness. The birth ofa child is preluded 
by a number of remarks and suggestions which would come 
more appropriately from a monthly nurse. The reader is in- 
troduced to Agatha’s bed-room on the night of her flight, and 
finds “the dress she had worn in the day time hanging over the 
back of a chair, a delicate little pair of bronze kid boots,” and 
various other articles of lady’s attire that are more properly 
imagined than described. The dialogues are the sort of gossip 
in which foolish vulgar women indulge when unrestrained by 
the presence of men, and are constructed apparently with the 
idea that English ladies and gentlemen are unable to make them- 
selves understood without incessantly stumbling into French, 
quoting Emerson and Shakspeare, and supplementing their con- 
versation with selections from the slang dictionary. If Miss 
Power is resolved to instruct and amuse her generation, she has 
yet to learn the tastes and sentiments of the classes which she 
professes to describe, no less than the habits in which those tastes 
result, «11 | the language in which those sentiments are accustomed 
to find expression. 
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